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Insecticide-dusting 


the modern way. 


CIICIDES..: 
one of many uses tor CHLORINE 


Chlorine is an essential component of many insecticides and weed killers. 


But it is also in heavy demand for other important uses. To its direct applications 
as a bleach and as a sanitizing agent are added its constantly expanding 
use in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals — anti-freeze — chlorinated hydrocarbons 
for solvents and refrigerants — synthetic glycerine — chlorinated styrene and 


polyvinyl chlorides for plastics and rubber. 


Matching chlorine production with demand is particularly difficult 
in times like these. Mathieson is increasing its production facilities 
to provide this basic chemical and many of its derivatives on a broad scale. 
Consult Mathieson — possibly a program to meet your future needs can be arranged. 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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for Using... 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH 


POLYCO BUTADIENE- 
STYRENE LATICES 


with Compounding Ease 


Now, for the first time, there is available from a single source 


of manufacture a complete range of butadiene-styrene latices 


wherein the composition of both the copolymer system and 


the emulsifier system can be selected for your specific ap- 


plication. 


Note series of acid and metal-ion stable latices developed to 


offer widest possible latitude in compounding, consistent 


with economy and versatility. 





CHARACTERISTICS AND USES 





220RS 220NS 


Discontinuous, flaky film. 





398-20RS 398-20N5 


Discontinuous film, Reinforcer 
and drier. 





335-30RS 335-30NS 


Continuous, slightly flexible 
film. Tough and horny. Rein- 
forcer and drier 





350-35NS 


Continuous, clear to slightly 
hazy film. Tough and flexible 
with no tack. Base for water. 
Paints and paper coatings. 





350-S 350-N 


Continuous, clear to slightly 
hazy film. Tough and flexible 
with slight tack. Paint, paper, 
leather and textile coatings. 





417-50RS 417-SONS 


Continuous clear film. Tough 
and flexible with slight tack 





397-70NS 


Continuous, clear film. Very 
flexible. Extender for GRS and 
natural rubber. Adhesive base. 





418-100NS 














Excellent extender for GRS and 
natural rubber latices. 








ops and 


‘ab 


Im characteristics 


zed to mechanical action and foaming 


efal-ions. Latices in A ond B available at 45% total 


Coating, adhesive and saturant users should check their re- 


quirements against this table. 


For complete information send for data sheet P-24. 


A, wenn Porywer Corporation 


General Offices: 103 Faster Street, Peabody, Mass. 

















Raymond Multi-Wall 
Paper Shipping Sacks 


are made-to-order for 
GRANULATED, CRUSHED, 
OR POWDERED CHEMICALS 


Their sturdy construction, smooth lining 
handling ease, and uniform size cut 
packing and handling time. They are 
CUSTOM BUILT in various sizes, types, 
and strengths, printed or plain. Let Ray- 
mond solve your packing and shipping 
problems 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OH10 


RAYMOND 
MULT/-WALL 
PAPER SHIPPING 
SACKS 
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Cyanide Boom 


lo THe Eprrorn: We have read with 
considerable interest the article “Fi 
bers Spur Cyanide Boom” (May 12) 
. . . We were somewhat surprised to 
see that you omitted from your tab 
ulation of producers of hydrogen cy 
anide and sodium cyanide the name of 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. has 
been isolating pure hydrogen cyanide 
from coke oven gas on a commercial 
scale since late 1942. We have been 
producing and selling tonnage quan 
tities of sodium cyanide since that 
time .. . have made limited quantities 
of other cyanides and cyanide deriva 
tives during the same period. 

Research and process development 
has been carried on and is being 
continued on both processes for the 
removal of hydrogen cyanide from 
coke oven gas, and on the production 
of cyanide derivatives. 

Inasmuch as we believe that ou 
plant was the first in this country, 
if not in the world, to recover hydro 


gen cyanide from coke oven gas, we 


should be 


feel that this 
brought to your attention .. . 

Harry F. PFANN 

Manager, Product Development 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OMUSSION 


CW tabulated seven facilities with in 
dividual « apacitics of a million pounds 
or more—expre ssed in terms of HON 
We are glad to add Pitt Chem’s hither 
to unrevealed output of 825,000 Ibs., 
upping the 1951 total to over 94 
million pounds. Estimated 1952 U.S 
capacity: over 


Eb. 


192. million pounds 


Chlorine Imports 
To Tut 
recheck the accuracy of the statement 
made in your Newsletter... (item 5, 


Eprror: I suggest that you 


June 9) regarding chlorine 
I am informed that, as the result 
of the Torquay negotiations, the 
United States has undertaken to grant 
the following reduction 
Pre-Torquay Torquay 
rate rate 
Par. 5 Chemi- 
cal elements, 
salts and com- 
pounds, not 
specially pro- 


vided for 12'4° 


25° ad val. 2'4° ad val. 

It has been announced. that 
above rate is expected to become ef 
fective on June 6th, 1951 


I understand that chlorine is clas- 
sifiable under this item. 


G. E. GoLLop 

Special Assistant to 
Vice-President 

Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


True. A roving CW editor telegraphed 
a round-up of significant Torquay 
tariff changes from Montreal. His ob- 
servations concerning the availability 
of chlorine (and other chemicals) in 
Canada came through as despatched, 
the actual tariff rate on chlorine was 
garbled in transmission.—Ep 


A Bit Ambitious 


To Tue Eprror: .. . We very much 
appreciate your publishing an item 
(May 26) . about our organic sol 
vent product, “Wilsolve” which 
eliminates the problem of sanding 
floors by quickly removing varnish, 
shellac, wax, plastic. . . 

In its essentials, this article was 
excellent, but in one or two instances 
the coverage was a bit ambitious ... 
resulted in several misinterpretations 
OF Fak. css 

It was stated that the product. is 
non-explosive; actually all our cans 
are carefully labeled to inform users 
that care should be taken to keep the 
product away from fire or open flames. 
It was also stated that no steel wool 
ing is required. This is largely 
a matter of semantics—for while no 
sanding or scraping are needed to re 
move varnish, we do advise users 
after pouring a little of the liquid on 
a small area, to let it stand a minute, 
stir it briefly with steel wool... re 
move with a cloth or squeegee. 


Epwarp M. Lorser 
President 

Lowebco, Inc. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Thanks, Reader Loeser. CW was both 
a bit ambitious and a bit ambiguous 
in its phrasings. By merely mention 
ing that the product was non-ex 
plosive we may have implied it was 
non-flammable; in saying “requires no 
steel-wooling” we may have jumbled 
scouring and. stirring.—Ep 


“There is No Lack” 


Eprrorn: | think that your 
article “What's Ahead — for 


Titanium” (June 16) was well done 


To Tut 
recent 


vou avoided the 
attitude which 


and perceptive . 
glowingly optimistic 
taken by 


focussed attention on the basic facts 


has been some writers, 
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from CYANAMID’S 


EE tl Re cl OS Reed ek ond 


production facilities 


MORE AERO Cyanuric Chloride 


for Dyestuff Manufacturers and other users! 


With one unit in operation, and a second scheduled 
to start soon at Cyanamid’s new plant at Warners, 
New Jersey, more AERO Cyanuric Chloride will 
now be available to meet the growing demand for 
this new and versatile dyestuff intermediate. 


AERO Cyanuric Chloride has proved particularly 
valuable for the preparation of certain acid, anthra- 
quinone, mordant and direct cotton dyes. In these 
applications it links together a variety of inter- 
mediates to produce new dyes showing an increased 
affinity for vegetable fibers. 


Other important new applications that have made 
it necessary to increase the supply of AERO Cya- 
nuric Chloride include: its use in the preparation of 
fluorescent materials which act as optical bleaching 
agents in laundering and papermaking... its use 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, plastics, 
insecticides and mothproofing agents. 


You are now assured an ample supply of this 
valuable new Cyanamid product—AERO Cyanuric 
Chloride. 


*Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Free sample and technical literature 
available upon request. 
Send coupon today. 


Name 


© Please send me literature on AERO Cyanuric Chloride 
© Please send me a sample of AERO Cyanuric Chloride 


Position 


Company 
Address 


City State 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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NEWARK © OUPINTON «. 26s. « ss 
Metallic and realizable aspects of the future. 

However, there is one minor state- 
FILTER ment in your report which raises a 

question in my mind... . 

CLOTHS t | You say that “There is no lack of 

aps titanium . . . it’s the fourth most 
abundant metal in the — earth’s 
crust..." 

In my college days I studied geol 
ogy... cdllected quite a few notes. 
And here is what they tell me: The 
earth’s crust is 40 miles thick 
titanium occurs mostly in the 10 mile 
upper layer of this crust . . . which 
is about 95% igneous rock. Ti is a 
minor oxide and occurs only as an 
accessory mineral of 12% magnitude 
in other rocks. 

For example, a granite might run 
98-99% quartz, feldspar and mica 
and visual examination would show 
tiny specks of accessories. One of 
these accessories and the prime source 
of Ti is hornblende. Even here Ti is 
only 15% of the accessory... and 
15% of 2% makes Ti only 0.03% of 
the granite rock as a whole! 

Most of the Ti of the earth’s crust 
is bound up as a silicate . . . is quite 
inaccessible. Some years ago... to 
Enlargements 4X get the composition of the earth’s 
crust... researchers took some 12,000 
typical, virgin (unweathered) igneous 
rocks and = analyzed them. This 
showed that Ti was the ninth element, 
tenth oxide. This is the boxscore: 


‘ Here are five different weaves of 
Newark Metallic Filter Cloths. All different in the 
arrangement of the strands; hence different also in 
their functioning. 


Study the shape of the solids in your solution being 
filtered. That's just as important as the size, if you Me 
want clarity of filtrate. Then write us fully about the Ti 
solids and we'll be glad to recommend the weave , 
of the cloth that will ‘‘stop’’ them. Total 99.45 

Many malleable metals are still available so, if nec- ae eee ck aaa 


gangue ... not very high in Ti con 
that will also withstand highly corrosive conditions. tent. For 


essary, we can probably supply you with a material 


instance, rutile is about 
When writing, also give solution characteristics. 60% Ti, ilmenite 30%, titanite, 30%. 
It is my feeling that this informa 
tion might be of interest to you... . 
]. L. Scoste, 

Our entire line of Filter Cloths, Wire Mesh and Denver, Colo 
Space Cloth, Sieves, ‘‘End-Shak'’ Testing Units 


All Newark Filter Cloths are woven in our own plant, 
on our own looms, by our own skilled weavers. 


To deep-delving Reader Scobie, CW 
is obliged for his amplification of our 
titanium data.—Ep. 


= | it CW welcomes expressions of opinion 

ire ot from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
C Oo M PA NY possible. 


Address all correspondence to: The 


351 VERONA AVENUE « NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 


and other Newark Products are described fully 


in our new Catalog D. Send for a copy. 





Philadelphia 3, Penna. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, 111. New Orleans, ta. Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Texas St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1311 Widener Bidg. 3100 18th St. 20 N. Wacker Or. 520 Maritime Bidg. 1400 So. Alameda St. P. 0. Box 1970 
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We Mobilize for Freedom 


FOURTH OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


CONTROLS... 
A Two-Edged Sword 


It may seem dangerously premature to talk 
about getting rid of emergency government 
controls while all-out war is still an imminent 
possibility. 


But success in this strange struggle for our 
freedom into which the Russian Communists 
have plunged us requires that we: 


1. Maintain a whole battery of controls 
designed to speed defense production and 
curb inflation, and at the same time 


2. Work to end the controls at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Here is the reason why this editorial— 
fourth in a special series on mobilization for 
defense — is devoted to the need for a speedy 


release from controls. 


If the Russian Communists can force us to 
maintain indefinitely the present system of 
government controls, they will have won a 
tremendous victory. They will have saddled 
us with a system of collectivism which, over 
a period of years, would be fairly certain 


death to freedom of business enterprise. 


Make no mistake about it. This is not an 
argument against emergency controls. We 


need controls now to break a right of way for 


, 


our mobilization program through the busi- 
ness boom. Indeed, the third editorial in this 
special series was. titled “Why Controls Are 
Necessary.” It stressed both the need for con- 
trols and the need for positive cooperation to 
make them work. 


Controls Can Undermine Our Economy 

But these controls surely chisel at the 
foundation of our normal economic system. 
So long as we have them, many if not most 
key business decisions will be made in Wash- 
ington bureaus rather than in the free market 
place. For example, the National Production 
Authority administers a Controlled Materials 
Plan (italics ours) which directs the flow of 
basic metals, and decides who can use them 
for what purposes. 


Happily, the people who operate these 
controls are not using the methods of a secret 


police state. 


Even more happily, most of the leaders 
who have been drafted to manage the con- 
trols are not in love with their jobs. They are 
doing their best in the thankless task of mak- 
ing controls work. They recognize the danger 
of chronic controls. 


But the fact remains that our economy is 
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operating under arrangements which carry 
it a long way toward the pattern of central- 
ized control the Russians would inflict on 
the world. 


The Wilson Plan 

A plan for getting rid of these controls has 
already been developed. It was put together 
by our Director of Mobilization, Charles E. 
Wilson — while he was working day and night 
to set up the necessary emergency controls. 


The Wilson Plan — if we escape all-out war 
— will strengthen our defenses and our econ- 
omy. By 1953, it calls for: 


1. Providing the weapons to equip an 
armed force of 31% to 4 million, together with 
a supply of weapons for our allies. 

2. Building a stockpile of weapons whicn, 
with current production, would be sufficient 


to carry on an all-out war for a year. 


3. Building the manufacturing capacity by 
which we could rapidly expand our produc- 


tion of weapons if all-out war should come. 


4. Increasing the productive capacity of 
industry enough to resume the expansion of 


our civilian economy. 


With these jobs done our economy would 
be big enough and strong enough to meet 
both civilian and military requirements. And 
the government controls needed for mobili- 
zation could be speedily dropped. 


Call for Sacrifice 

The Wilson Plan requires a major effort — 
it means spending more than $50 billion a 
year for mobilization. That is almost 20 per- 
cent of our total production. And this cannot 
be done without sacrifice. For a time, particu- 
larly in the next year, living standards will 
drop. 


But the sacrifice required is amazingly 
small. At the peak of the defense effort, ci- 
vilians will still have available to meet their 
needs about as much as they did in any year 
before 1948. 


To make the Wilson Plan succeed we must 
curb inflation. A second year of inflation such 
as that which we have had since the Korean 
war started would multiply disastrously the 
costs of our defense program. One key part 
of a successful program to curb inflationary 
pressure, which soon will be building up 
again, is a pay-as-we-go tax program. The 
second editorial in this series urged that we 


do our utmost to pay as we go. 


We Cannot Out-Control the Communists 

But, above all, to make the Wilson Plan 
work we must keep our sights set on the 
crucial importance of increased production. 
Our problem is to increase our capacity to 
produce so that we can carry both a major 
military program and an expanding civilian 
economy for as many years— General Brad- 
ley thinks it might be fifteen or twenty —as 
the menace of Russian Communist aggres- 
sion persists. 

If we do not produce enough to do this 
double job, we shall be confronted with the 
prospect of having to live indefinitely under 
government controls of the sort that have 
been set up since the start of the Korean war. 
That would be delightful to the Russian Com- 
munists. It would go far toward making over 
our economy on the Moscow model. 


Even if we wanted to, we never could hope 
to out-control the Russians. They are miles 
ahead of us in that line. But we can out-pro- 
duce them, by a tremendous margin. By 
doing that we shall travel the surest road to 
victory. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Chemical 


S : . Wee BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES | 


NEWSLETTER 


Two more chemicals came under National Production Authority’s 
thumb this week as allocation of methyl chloride and sebacic acid was 
ordered. Henceforth producers of these commodities must get specific 
NPA approval before they can ship. 

The methyl] chloride action, predicted weeks ago (CIW News- 
letter, May 26), is characteristic of this interim period when new capacity 
lags behind mounting defense needs. A lot more methyl] chloride is on 
the way, just as higher output of most now-short chemicals is slated, but 
there’ll be a year’s wait for substantial relief. (See p. 11 for a first-an- 
niversary appraisal of Korea’s impact on the industry.) 








Although new production units can be built in a year, there’s 
no factory to turn out technically trained chemists and engineers over- 
night. Engineers Joint Council claims a current deficiency of 60,000 engi- 
neers, taking into account this June’s graduates (38,000) and the number 
slated for military service (19,000). 

In view of this shortage the Council is especially concerned about 
the new draft law, with its penalizing provision for those deferred as 
essential workers (CW Newsletter, June 2). 

The Council endorsed a provision that would have set up reserve 
deferment appeal boards, but this measure was stricken from the bill. 














But still new plans and new plants are being pushed to bring in 
additional supplies lack of manpower notwithstanding: 

One of the larger units is Standard Oil of Indiana’s $2.5 million 
iso-octyl alcohol plant at Wood River, Ill., slated for completion late next 
year (if lack of construction materials doesn’t hold it up). Capacity: 10 
million pounds a year. Indoil Chemical Co., a Standard subsidiary, will 
handle sales. Major outlets: lube additives, vinyl plasticizers. 

Standard will also build a $142,000 olefin concentrating unit at 
its Sugar Creek, Mo., refinery. Product of this unit will be raw material 
for the alcohol plant. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. will increase capacity of its Borger, Texas- 
to-East Chicago, Ind., pipeline by 30,000 barrels a day; 500 additional 
miles of pipe will be laid. Reason: propane (LPG) shortage in the Chi- 
cago area. Underground storage facilities near Borger, Kansas City and 
Chicago will hold summer surpluses against winter demand. 

Naugatuck Chemicals (U. S. Rubber) will double capacity of its 
vinyl resins plant at Ashtabula, Ohio. This is the plant Naugatuck 
purchased from Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Chemical Division. 

The South is a big gainer as most of the 57 pulp and paper 
mills in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and Texas 
carry out expansion plans. Total expansion will top $200 million. 




















Not until next fall—and possibly not for years—will the finan- 
cial fog surrounding General Aniline and Film be cleared away. Reming- 
ton Rand has asked the U. S. Supreme Court to review its claim that it 
has an option to purchase a controlling interest in GAF. If the court 
refuses, that’s the end of it; if it says yes, you can expect a lengthy 
court case. But no decision is expected until October. 
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GEE NEWSLETTER NS 


Titanium activity is boiling all over the country this week as four 
companies have turned on the heat: 

Horizons, Inc., and Ferro Corp. have teamed up to form Horizons 
Titanium Corp. The new firm will set up a pilot plant in Cleveland to study 
its new, still-secret process developed by Eugene Wainer in the parent 
Horizons’ laboratory. (Wainer was formerly with Titanium Alloys Manu- 
facturing Co., now a division of National Lead.) 

The new process is expected to knock down the price of titanium 
ingots from the current $7 a pound, but details and economic comparisons 
will have to wait some time—until pilot runs are completed. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. and National Research Corp. are also 
teaming up, will carry out research at Monsanto’s central research labora- 
tories in Dayton, Ohio. The project—study of metallic titanium produc- 
tion processes—is still in an embryonic stage. 














The Munitions Board is heeding businessmen’s protests on two 
scores. First, it is revising its February order under which quantity and 
dollar value of military contracts were withheld from publication. Reason 
given at the time: security. 

Now the weekly synopsis sheet will show quantities and dollar 
value of all unclassified contract awards—both negotiated and advertised— 
between $25,000 and $250,000. Over that amount, only dollar value will be 
given out. This change will permit chemical makers to compare their bids— 
or what they would have bid—with awards. 

More time for bids will result from another policy change. The 
Board will henceforth publicize all unclassified negotiated and advertised 
procurements over $10,000 at least 18 days before bids are due. On the rest, 
less-than-18-day advertising will be held to a minimum. 

Until now CHEMICAL WEEK has had to omit many requests for bids 
when the closing date fell before date of issue; the time allowed on several 
bids simply wouldn’t allow a chemical firm to obtain the forms and file its 
bid with the proper agency. The new policy will help. 














Aerosol packers and the glass industry are quietly cooperating 
on development of glass containers for pressure-dispensed specialties. 

One major problem: a suitable plastic coating to prevent shatter- 
ing if the container is dropped, left in the sun, ete. 

Main objectives: to relieve dependence on hard-to-get tin cans, 
to permit aerosol-packaging of specialties too corrosive for cans—e.g., 
deodorants containing aluminum salts, silicofluoride mothproofers. 











DDT maters set their sights for a hefty 105 million-pound output 
to meet needs for the twelve months beginning October 1. The production 
goal is 10 million pounds higher than during the current twelve-month 
period. They told NPA they have the facilities; but getting enough benzene, 
chlorine and sulfuric acid is another thing. 

You may see a shortage of dyes this fall unless the dye industry 
succeeds in getting more sulfuric acid, phthalic anhydride, p-chlorophenol 
and other short intermediates. Dyes for civilian work clothing will be hard- 
est hit. NPA is also thinking about an order requiring dry dyes to be shipped 
in containers other than steel drums. A further straw on the drum industry’s 
already-cracking back is an urgent need for drums to ship petroleum prod- 
ucts to friendly foreign nations. 
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Is this compound your 


> fink 7 


i nee compounds of the type shown 


here are now available at high concentration 
in tonnage quantities. You may find the “missing link” 
to the solution of one of your current problems in the 
structure that provides two hydroxyls and a fatty acid 


chain, saturated or unsaturated, in any length from C,, to Cy». 


Now DPi can plan with you for production of monoesters of 
glycerine with any of a wide variety of fatty acids, in the quantities 
you need. Monoesters of other polyhydric alcohols can also be produced. 
Whether you merely want to discuss specifications and samples, or 
whether you're ready to talk tonnage schedules, just get in touch with 
Distillation Products Industries, 789 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, 





N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). Sales offices 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ¢ 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. ¢ Gillies & Loughlin, Los Angeles and 


San Francisco @ Charles Albert Smith Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


distillers of monoglycerides 
from natural fats and oils 











Also...vitamins A and E...high vacuum equipment...more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 
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Warm up 


before the game 


An old duffer we know told us that. 

He'd say, “Ever notice how much better you do 
on the back nine? That’s because you've 
warmed up on the front nine. So get smart and 


warm up before the game!” 


That’s why we're asking you right now 
to start thinking of the advantages of buying 
your caustic soda from Wyandotte. ... 
Even though we ve got none to sell you, 


unless you're a customer of record. 


Come to think of it, that’s a pretty good 
reason to figure on doing future business with us. 


Bec ause we re a source you can depend on. 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE © SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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CONFLICTING MARKETS: What the military needs, civilians must do without. 


Big—But Only Beginning 


U.S. chemical output climbs to a record high despite 





basic shortages in raw materials. 


Wholesale chemical prices are moving slowly down- 





ward from the February crest, aftermath of the 1950 buying 


spree. 


On the horizon: Stepped-up mobilization needs will 





again squeeze consumers before year’s end, but new production 
capacity will bring some relief in 1952. 


The first anniversary of the Korean 
outbreak ends a year the likes of 
which the chemical industry has sel- 
dom seen. In retrospect, the period 
has been a kaleidoscope of effort, both 
constructive and confused. Yet out of 
these growing pains of an industrial 
economy have come new production 
records — despite material shortages 
and sundry price shenanigans. 

The attempt to anticipate require 
ments of the future hinges to some 
extent at least on a closer look at the 
vear since Korea. Prevailing opinion 
in government and industry circles as 
sumes that the impact of mobilization 
has hardly been felt. 

More Like It: Now that the design 
and tooling-up operations in heavy 
industry are well under way, more 
military orders are expected to roll in 
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—and with them, heavier demand on 
chemical production. Fortunately, the 
chemical industry manages to be more 
flexible than most for the switch, 
either part-way or total, from a civilian 
to a military economy. But even to 
day’s record-shattering pace couldn't 
handle, all-of-a-sudden, full-scale de 
mand from both sides, unless and until 
new capacity can be brought in. 

Output today is the highest ever, 
but somehow demand still stays sev 
eral ahead. The consumer's 
plight on supplies would be a lot 
more desperate if the chemical indus 
try, with typical vigor, had not begun 
to Increase produc tion capacity even 
before Korea. 

Since early 1951, the Defense Pro 
duction Administration has effectively 
assisted in spurring the growth of ck 


leaps 


fense-needed production facilities by 
allocation of material, and by financial 
encouragement of industry through 
rapid amortization of new capacity 
But to be realistic, only a small part 
of the newly authorized expansion 
will be on stream in 1951, the greater 
part by the end of 1952, with sub 
stantial additions in 1953. That could 
mean a long, nettling wait for those 
without who need it earlier. 

Quick Profits: Of equal rank with 
deficient production capacity is an un- 
derlying shortage of chemical raw 
materials, including such basic ones 
as sulfur, chlorine, and coal-tar chem 
icals. From these are derived many of 
the chemical underpinnings that sup 
port the over-all industrial structure. 

Because of real and anticipated 
shortages of these chemical raw mate- 
rials, last year’s was “Buy 
chemicals, they'll be short.” The first 
buying rush and prospects of an up- 
ward price spiral forced even cooler 
heads to hop on the bandwagon. As 
consumer stockpiling and scare buy- 
ing keynoted the second half of 1950, 
available supplies dwindled and 
prices soared. 

Buyers’ ranks were swollen by 
those who believed that 
were just dandy for speculation pur- 
poses. Interest in the resale market 
perked up after the quietude of recent 
vears. Of course, the established job- 
bers performed a real service for spot 
buyers left stranded in the spot mar 
ket: but some of more recent vintage 
took advantage of the situation. 

This urge to buy was not limited 
to the U.S., it was literally worldwide. 
Foreign chemical exporters were not 
slow in hoisting their price sights, or 
in withholding supplies in hopes of 
striking it rich later. In this spree, 
prices of most imports zoomed, many 
doubling and quite a few tripling over 
the vear-ago levels. 

Some of the more notable price ad- 
vances were 
wax, castor oil, and other vital, non- 
domestic natural products. Chemical 
raw materials from other sources did 
not lag far behind, with strapping 
price gains in benzene, naphthalene 


slogan 


chemicals 


recorded for carnauba 


and cresylie acid. 

Controls On: As the aftermath of 
panicky stockpiling and slow-moving 
needs for mobilization, prices would 
likely started alter 
the first of the year. But the newly 


have to descend 


ll 
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created Office of Price Stabilization, 
acting to curb the specter of inflation, 
clamped a ceiling-price lid on the 
U.S. economy at the end of January. 
The hurriedly-applied GCPR had the 
effect of slowing not only the price 
spiral, but also the flow of urgently 
needed commodities. 

Several loopholes in the regulation 
allowed import costs to rise un- 
checked, and permitted the revival of 
a chemical grey market where chemi- 
cals could be sold and re-sold with a 
profit each time. Actually, the price 
index continued to climb unti] the 
end of February. Since the middle of 
March the price trend has been slight- 
ly but persistently downward—a de- 
velopment more closely tied in with 
supply and demand than with govern 
ment edict 

Black-and-White: Results of this 
economic interplay are shown by com- 
parative figures today and a year ago. 

Production and inventories have 
climbed steadily upward; prices hit 


Million-Dollar Bid 


After two years of preliminary skir- 
mishing, Roussel Corp. is now launch- 
ing a full-scale assault on the Ameri: 
can pharmaceutical market. It will 
bring to this country commercial 
quantities of UCLAF (Usines Chim- 
ique des Laboratoires Francais) prod- 
ucts. An indication of the scope of its 
plans lies in the proposed sales target 
of $1 million. 

Even the million dollars in annual 
sales will not make a big dent in the 
overall American drug market. But 
the company’s actions are under close 
scrutiny by big American concerns; 
it may provide some significant com- 
petition in certain pharmaceuticals. 

One of the compounds to be pushed 
is calciferol—crystallized vitamin De. 
A survey of consumption in this coun- 
try left Roussel officials surprised—so 
surprised that they refused to believe 
the figure. 

In any event, it seems certain that 
U.S. consumption of calciferol runs 
well below that of European coun- 
tries. In France, it is used to the tune 
of 50-60 kilograms a month. Roussel 
sees no reason why it should not at- 
tain the same popularity here, is pre- 
pared to furnish 60 kilos a month. 

Advantages of calciferol over the 
amorphous form of the vitamin are a 
subject of dispute among experts. 
Both are irradiation products of ergo- 
sterol, but the amorphous version con- 
tains some by-products that are 
either under- or over-irradiated. The 
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U.S. Chemical Industry—June, 1951 vs. June, 1950 


June, 1950 


June, 1951 (est.) High 





Production (Federal Reserve Board) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 

Prices (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Chemicals 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer Materials 
Oils and Fats 

Sales (Billion Dollars) 

Inventories (Billion Dollars) 


305 
538 


Now 
Now 


114.5 
117.3 
122.7 
108.4 
111.9 

1.38 
2.03 


143 
138 
184 
117 
180 

1.73 
2.61 


February (147.3) 
: (139) 
(185.2) 
(118.1) 
(217.3) 
Now 


Now 





a peak around February with a slight 
decline since, and sales have climbed 
substantially, but with some fluctua- 
tion in the last few months. 

Coming Up: These have been some 
of the important highlights in the year 
since Korea. The curtain is about to 
rise on a more active mobilization. 

Production should climb in the sec- 
ond half of the year, with CMP and 
chemical allocations channeling more 
production into the defense effort. In 


1952, new production capacity will 
relieve much of the basic shortage in 
sulfur, benzene, chlorine, and phenol. 
Increased supplies point to a down- 
ward trend in resale prices, narrow- 
ing the gap over producers’ quota 
tions, and brightening the outlook for 
the spot buyer. 

But if the imperative needs of mo- 
bilization are stepped up in a hurry, 
the “non-essential” user will get little 
but sympathy. 


ROUSSEL LABORATORIES: American pharmaceuticals face French ambition. 


by-products have no antirachitic ac- 
tivity, are toxic in varying degrees. 

One school contends that by remov- 
ing the harmful by-products, toxicity 
is appreciably lessened. The other 
school holds that the reduction in tox- 
icity is not significant. They maintain 
that the only advantage of calciferol 
is the fact that it is a much purer 
product — at a considerably higher 
cost. 

Another product that will be pushed 
in the United States is digitoxin. A 
poor crop of the digitalis leaf in Vos- 
ges (France) may mean that only 


limited quantities will be available 
this year. Roussel estimates that the 
U.S. can absorb 40-50 kilos a year 
and, with a better crop, the company 
can supply all of it. 

Roussel activities will not be con- 
fined to these two products, how- 
ever. Other products that will be mar- 
keted include nucleic acid, sodium 
nucleate, histamine, and sodium para- 
aminosalicylic acid (PAS). 

In France: Roussel Corp. is the sole 
American distributor for the huge 
Frenc’ combine, Roussel Labora- 
toires. Organized in 1911, the Rous- 
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sel labs had a rapid growth, climaxed 
by the completion in 1930 of its 
UCLAF plant. Another highlight in 
its growth was the construction of its 
own glass factory. This was done 
when it was discovered that ampoules 


were consuming glass tubing at a rate 
of 10 mi. per day. At present the 
parent company employs over 3,000 
people, has plants in South and Cen 
tral America. 

Its decision to enter American mar- 
kets looks like a well-planned cam 
paign following a survey of American 
production and needs. Roussel Corp. 
was established in New York two 
years ago; limited quantities of ster- 
oids have been sold since then. Now 
with the company ready with bigger 
plans, its future moves may be well 
worth watching. 


Two-Goal Contest 


Since its beginning two years ago, 
the Glidden Company’s Award contest 
for salesmen has grown to a point 
where it has become a permanent part 
of the company’s overall sales program. 
And with this week’s announcement 
of the 1950 winners, many other 
chemical managements are bound 
to begin studying the Glidden idea as 
one good way to keep salesmen in- 
spired . and possibly perspired. 
Glidden’s president, Dwight P. Joyce, 
explains that the plan was at first 
confined to the company’s two main 
consumer product divisions: Nubian 
Paint and Varnish Division and the 
Durkee Famous Foods Division. But 
this year the plan was extended to 
include the company’s Feed Mill 
Division in Indianapolis 


D. P. JOYCE: Sales volume isn’t the 
only pay-off. 
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The Plan: In order to make the 
contest as fair as possible, the compe- 
tition is divided into two sections, 
one for senior salesmen, one for begin- 
ners. Three awards are offered in each 
division: Senior—first prize, $1,000; 
second, $500; third, $250. Beginners 
get $500, $250 and $100 respectively. 

Joyce explains that the plan is 
not based on sales volume alone. “We 
know that much of our progress is 
due to men who extend their interests 
beyond the mere accepted duties as 
salesmen for this reason the 
all-round 
achievement by the salesmen.” 


contest is based upon 

Many Points: Accomplishments 
taken into consideration by the plan 
are: percent of sales volume to poten- 
tial sales, new accounts sold, percent 
of distribution to complete coverage, 
territorial gross profit, average daily 
calls, rated promptness in attending 
to leads, percent of leads sold, rated 
attention to daily reports and many 
other sales criteria. 

Nominations for candidates for the 
awards are sent to the home office 
by regional sales directors. There, a 
committee of five, headed by president 
Joyce sits in judgment. 

Big Reward: For the company the 
big reward, according to Joyce, is 
that the contest uncovers managerial 
talent. Last vear’s beginner-winner is 
an executive in the company today... . 
which proves the contest pays off in 
more Ways than one. 


Rollback Ruckus 


By a weird chain of political circum- 
stances, consideration of the impact 
of Ceiling Price Regulation CPR 22 
on the chemical industry was intro- 
duced into the current congressional 
debate on a bill to limit OPS rollbacks 
on the prices of meat and other con- 
sumer products. 

The big jump from the subject of 
beef to that of butanol was neatly 
negotiated by Sen. Irving Ives, R., 
N.Y., who used CPR 22’s control of 
chemical prices as a shining example 
of how well controls can work. The 
legislator, who filed a report of “in- 
dividual views” on the subject, said: 
“Disastrous results to consumers will 
stem from nullification of CPR 22 as 
applied to the chemical industry.” 
He added: “CPR 22 would lower 
chemical prices by a total of $300-400 
million a year.” 

Ives continued: “The price reduc- 
tions are expected to affect synthetic 
solvents, alcohol, methanol, certain 
plastics, DDT and certain heavy 


chemicals. Since chemicals are basic 


SEN. IVES: Beef to butanol. 


raw materials, this would mean higher 
prices for a wide range of manufac- 
tured goods if the amendment pro- 
hibiting rollbacks were adopted.” 

“Individual” Views?: Fortunately 
for Ives, his political future does not 
lie in the hands of the perspiring, per- 
plexed chemical executives who 
labored for weeks prior to July 2nd 
(CPR 22 effective date) to complete 
the paperwork required by OPS. 

These men might question the “in- 
dividuality” of Ives’ view which show 
almost a word-by-word coincidence 
with memorandum circulated by price 
boss Mike DiSalle to all members of 
the House and Senate on June 21. 
For the record, it should also be noted 
that almost all of the senators 
posed to the new amendment gave 
forth with statements that sounded 
remarkably like the wording of Di- 
Salle’s memo. 

Veteran observers of the Washing- 
ton scene can’t get excited about the 
choice ot words and phrases on such 
issues, however. They point out that 
stands on such questions as rollbacks 
ire usually taken along party lines or 
along lines of legislators’ individual 
needs to satisfy the howls of consti 
tuents. In other words, the decision 
is often made by the legislator first 

. . then comes the mad scramble for 


Op- 


“Out” Needed: Unfortunately, on 
highly complex questions such as the 
price regulation problem of the cherni- 
are often babes 
in the woods. They are laymen in a 
technical jungle. To the many neat 
memo, any compact argument offers 
an out. The trouble is that such memos 
often start with ax-grinders. 


cal industry, senators 
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WATER SUPPLY: Addition of fluorides by more and more communities makes a. . . 


Water Boom for Fluorides 


Fluoridation of municipal water supplies to reduce tooth 





decay is now practiced or planned. by 174 communities. 


3acked by the U.S. Public Health Service and various 





state and local health officials, the treatment 


is dailv becoming 


more widespread. Smaller cities are leading the parade. 


Only 1% of the nation’s water is now treated: thus the 





market potential has fluoride chemical makers goggle-eyed. 


All over the country slide rules are 
getting warm as waterworks engineers 
figure the cost of adding fluoride to 
their municipal supplies. They're rid- 
ing a trend urged upon them by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the 
American Dental Association, the 
State Dental Health Directors, vari 
ous state and local health bodies, and 
vocal women’s clubs from coast to 
coast. In fact, sponsors of the new 
technique—which is claimed to halve 
the incidence of tooth decay read 
like a “Who’s Who” of health authori 
ties. 

By this week 174 communities 
were either adding fluoride to their 
water or had ordered equipment to 
do so. Some, like Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have been using the treatment 
for years; others, like Louisville, Ky., 
are awaiting installation of apparatus. 
Milwaukee, Wis., is about to ask for 
bids on equipment; Cleveland and 
Cincinnati are drawing up final plans, 
and New York City is currently study- 
ing costs of such a program for its 
billion-gallon-a-day system. 

The than 100,000 


smaller (less 
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population) cities have taken the lead 
in fluoridation, and consequently only 
about 1% of the national water supply 
is now being treated. Nor can you 
multiply present figures by 100 to get 
the ultimate potential, for some waters 
already contain enough—or even too 
much—natural fluoride. 

Brown But Good: Indeed, it was 
the presence of natural fluoride in 
Sacaton, Ariz.’s water that gave 
USPHS researchers, in 1929, the first 
clue to the value of fluoride in pre 
venting tooth decav. The Indians 
there had brown, mottled—but sound 

teeth. Two years later mottled teeth 
among Alcoa workers in Bauxite, Ark., 
were traced to fluoride in the water. 
Tying these two threads together led, 
after vears of further research, to the 
present knowledge of fluorine’s role 
in dental prophylaxis. 

Not All Ayes: The public has been 
willing, on the whole, to go along with 
their health officials’ recommendations. 
Major opposition has come from re 
ligious groups such as the Christan 
Science church, which has blocked 
Huoridation in San Francisco on the 


grounds that it would constitute en 
forced medication. 

Others say that tooth decay is not 
communicable and is thus a private 
health =problem—unlike typhoid or 
other water-borne epidemic diseases, 
which are public health problems; 
and thus they differentiate between 
fluoridation and chlorination. 

Still others fear that equipment fail 
ures or mistakes on the part of water 
works operators might result in oc 
casional overdoses of fluoride, which 
would mottle teeth or have even more 
more serious effects. 

But any apathy or opposition on 
the part of the public is made up 
for by the USPHS’s zeal in drumming 
up the program. It is asking for Fed 
eral money to develop interest, and 
there is talk of seeking Federal sub 
sidization of water treatment. 

Beneficiaries: Standing to benefit 
from the boom are chemical companies 
and equipment firms. 

Among the chemical suppliers of 
sodium fluoride, sodium silicofluoride, 
or hydrofluosilicic acid—all of which 
may be used—are General Chemical, 
Harshaw Chemical Co., Blockson 
Chemical Co., American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Davison Chemical Corp., and 
Baugh Chemical Co. Another, Ozark- 
Mahoning Co., has developed a special 
formulation of alum and_= fluoride, 
called Flural, for this particular ap 
plication. Most of these firms are now 
aiming sales campaigns at municipal 
water authorities. 

Feeding must be controlled to 1 
part per million within narrow limits. 
On large installations this is best ac 
complished by dry feeders, but liquid 
feeders using aqueous fluoride solu- 
tions are suitable for single wells. 
Prominent among equipment  sup- 
pliers are Wallace & Tiernan, Omega 
Machine Proportioneers, Inc., 
Permutit Co., Infileo, Inc., and Syn 
tron Co. 


Co., 


Drop in the Bucket: Even if all 
the water in the country were fluori 
dated, it wouldn't add up to a bonanza 
for fluoride makers. It has been esti 
mated that 45,000 year of 
sodium fluoride or 35,000 tons of 
sodium silicofluoride would do the 
job, but current output of the silico- 
fluoride is about 40,000 annual tons. 

It would mean even less to equip 
ment makers, for if ten-year amortiza- 
tion of equipment is assumed, it costs 
less than the chemicals. 

Nevertheless, it adds up to a nice 
piece of business on ali sides, and 
many firms are cheering ‘the USPHS 
anc similar groups on as they plump 
for increasing adoption of fluoridation. 


tons a 
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JUSTICES BLACK AND JACKSON: One said, “Conspiracy;” the 


closure.” 


other, “Fore- 


More Restraint Than Freedom 


American chemical companies have 
to review agreements with their for- 
eign subsidiaries to determine whether 
they now run afoul of the Sherman 
Act (antitrust law). A recent 5 to 2 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
holds that it is an unreasonable re- 
straint of trade for an American con- 
cern to organize foreign subsidiaries, 
each limited to serve a_ particular 
market area (Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. v. United States, 89, USPQ 462, 
decided June 4, 1951). 

The State Department’s Point IV pro- 
gram to foster American investments 
abroad will be crimped unless the ef- 
fects of this decision are 
by an act of Congress. 


overcome 


“Separate Persons:” Dissenting from 
the majority opinion, Justice Jackson 
wrote: 

“The doctrine now applied to for- 
eign commerce is that foreign subsid- 
iaries organized by an American cor- 
poration are ‘separate persons,’ and 
any arrangement between them and 
the parent that 
which is legal for the parent alone is 
unlawful conspiracy.” 

Timken was sued by the U.S. to 
prevent and restrain violations of the 
Sherman Act. The lower court held 
for the U.S. Summary of lower court's 
findings of fact: (1) U.S. Timken to- 
gether with an English businessmar 
held a 54% stock interest in British. 
Timken; they also organized French 
Timken, together held all of its 
stock. (2) The three Timkens have 


corporation to do 


continuously kept operative “business 
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regulating the manufac- 
ture and sale of antifriction bearings 
and providing for use of the trade- 
mark “Timken,” by the British and 
French corporations. (3) Under these 
agreements the parties allocated trade 
territories among themseves; fixed 
prices on products of one sold in the 
territory of the others; cooperated to 
protect each other’s market and elim- 
inate outside competition; and _parti- 
cipated in cartels to restrict imports 
to and exports from the United States 

In its appeal to the Supreme Court, 
Timken charged that the findings of 
the court were in error and not sup- 
ported by the evidence. It contended 
that the alleged restraints of trade 
could be justified as reasonable, since 
they were merely incidental to an 
otherwise legitimate “joint venture” 
and an exercise of its right to license 
the trademark “Timken.” 


agreements 


Antitrust Laws Apply: The majority 
of the Supreme Court, in its opinion 
written by Justice Black, replied: 

“The fact that there is common 
ownership or control of the contracting 
corporations does not liberate them 
from the impact of the antitrust laws 
... Nor can the restraints of trade be 
justified as reasonable steps taken to 
implement a valid trademark licensing 
system, even if we assume with ap- 
pellant that it is the owner of the 
trademark, “Timken, in the trade 
allocated to the British and 
French corporations.” 


areas 


The majority also rejected the sug 


gestion that what U.S. Timken has 


done is reasonable in view of current 
foreign trade conditions. Timken’s ar- 
gument was that tariffs, quota restric- 
tions and the like are now such that 
the export and import of antifriction 
bearings can no longer be expected 
as a practical matter; that it cannot 
successfully sell its American-made 
goods abroad; and that the only way 
it can profit from business in England, 
France, and other countries is through 
the ownership of stock in companies 
organized and manufacturing there. 

Held Justice Black, writing for the 
majority: “This position ignores the 
fact that the provisions in the Sher- 
man Act against restraints of foreign 
trade are based on the assumption, 
and reflect the policy, that export-im- 
port trade in commodities is both pos- 
sible and desirable. Those provisions 
of the Act are wholly inconsistent 
with appellant’s argument that Amer- 
ican business must be left free to par- 
ticipate in international cartels, that 
free foreign commerce in goods must 
be sacrificed in order to foster export 
of American dollars for investment in 
foreign factories which sell abroad. 

“Acceptance of appellant’s view 
would make the Sherman Act a dead 
letter insofar as it prohibits contracts 
and conspiracies in restraint of foreign 
trade. If such a drastic change is to be 
made in the statute, Congress is the 
one to do it.” 


It Can Be Done: Some guide as to 
how American corporations may law- 
fully do business abroad is given in 
the dissenting opinion of Justice Jack- 
son in this statement: “It is admitted 
that if Timken had, within its own 
corporate organization, set up separate 
departments to operate plants in 
France and Great Britain, as well as 
in the United States, that would not 
be a conspiracy; we must have two 
entities to have a conspiracy. Thus. 
although a single American producer 
could determine prices and allot ter- 
ritories, that would not be a violation 
of the Act, because a corporation can- 
not conspire with itself.” 

What spelled out conspiracy was 
that British Timken and French Tim- 
ken were separate corporations and 
not department or divisions of U.S. 
Timken. However, since many foreign 
governments prohibit or handicap 
American coporations from owning 
plants, entering into contracts or en 
gaging in business directly, it seems 
that the subsidiary set-up is the only 
practical way of waging competition 
in those areas 

Said Justice Jackson in his dissent 
“The philosophy of the Government, 
adopted by the Court, is that Timkens’ 
conduct is conspiracy to restrain trade 
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solely because the venture made use of 
subsidiaries. It is forbidden thus to 
deal with and utilize subsidiaries to 
exploit foreign territories because 
‘parent and subsidiary corporations 
must accept the consequences of main- 
taining sepearate corporate entities, 
and that consequence is conspiracy to 
restrain trade. .. . In a world of tariffs, 
trade barriers, empire or domestic 
preferences, and various forms of 
parochialism from which we are by no 
means free, I think a rule that it is 
restraint of trade to enter a foreign 
market through a separate subsidiary 
of limited scope is virtually to fore- 
close foreign commerce of many 
kinds.” 

“It is one thing for competitors or 
a parent and its subsidiaries to divide 
the United States domestic market 
which is an economic and legal unit; 
it is another for an industry to recog- 
nize that foreign markets consist of 
many legal and economic units and to 
‘o after each through separate means. 
think this decision will restrain more 
trade than it will make free.” 


Divorce Final 


Commercial Solvents Corporation took 
another big step forward this week 
in its plan to intensify the company’s 
market development activities. Step: 
The creation of a market development 
group to serve the company’s Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, the division 
that last year earned 34% of the 
company’s sales dollar. 

In many ways, this move is the 
most important in the overall plan 
which was designed and initiated a 
year ago by a then new management 
headed by J. Albert Woods, president 
of CSC. At Woods’ direction, H. J. 
Henry, vice president of sales, made 
a comprehensive study of the sales 
organization and came up with two 
major recommendations: (1) that the 
technical service and market develop- 
ment functions of the company be 
separated, and (2) that the staffs de- 
voted to each be reinforced. 

To Date: During the past nine 
months most provisions of the plan 
have been put in effect. Technical 
service activity was centralized at the 
main plant of the company at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. And one by one, the 
company’s Agricultural Chemicals, 
Specialties and Pharmaceuticals Divi- 
sions began to redouble their market 
development efforts. With the crea- 
tion of the market development group 
for the Industrial Chemicals Division 
the divorce between technical service 
and market development became com- 
plete. Service is service and develop- 
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STRATEGY: Market-prober Dolian and CSC sales-exec F. E. 


roots survey. 
ment purely development. 

First Job: The new market blazing 
group will start in high gear, under the 
direction of Frank E. Dolian, formerly 
the assistant Manager of the Technical 
Service Division. First project on the 
docket will be a grass-root evaluation 
of CSC’s potentialities in the nitro- 
paraffin field. Object of the study: To 
determine what additional capacity 
will be needed to take care of the 
company’s nitroparaffin situation for 
the next several vears. At present all 
CSC output of these compounds 
comes from a ten-year old semiworks 
plant located in Peoria, Ill. The new 
plant, once its capacity is decided 
upon, will probably be built in Sterl- 
ington, La. 

Lots of Questions: Market prober 
Dolian estimates that during the next 


Maple plan grass- 


few months 487 present or potential 
users of nitroparaffin will be inter- 
viewed and questioned about their 
requirements. He adds that although 
calculations of needed capacity will 
be based on now established uses of 
nitroparaffins as solvents or in coating 
applications, additional capacity will 
be installed to take care of some yet 
only partially-exposed uses. 

Some of the questions asked by 
Dolian and his staff will be addressed 
to CSC’s Industrial Chemicals Divi- 
sion itself and to other divisions of 
the company who use nitroparaffin as 
starting materials or intermediates. 
Hydroxylamine salts, alkanolamines 
and nitrohydroxy compounds represent 
some of these uses. 

Like charity, observes Dolian, mar- 
ket development often begins at home. 





Current List of DPA-Certified Chemical Facilities 


LOCATION OF 


COMPANY FACILITIES 


AMOUNT 


PRODUCT ELIGIBLE PERCENT 





American Cyanamid Co. 


New York, N.Y. 
Armour G Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Semet-Solvay Division, Allied 
Chemical G Dye Corp 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gloucester City, 
N 


Wilmington, Del 

Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Trenton, N.J. 

Newark, N.J. 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Garfield Chemical G Mfg. Corp. 


Thiokol Corp. 

Kolker Chem. Works, Inc 
Signal Gas G Oil Co. 
Stauffer Chem. Co 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel G tron 


Richmond, Colif. 
Painesville, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Aureomycin 
Adrenocorticotropic 
hormone 


$12,000,000 
11,617,500 
6,940,000 


290,510 
1,531,000 


2,500,000 
601,000 
555,773 

500,000 


Benzene, polyethylene 


Gylcerine 
Sorbitol 


Sulfuric acid 

Bis (2-chloroethy!) formal 
Benzene hexachloride 
leebutane, butane 
Sulfuric acid 

Paraffin 
- - 





Sloss-Sheffield Stee! G tron 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Dow Chemical Co 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 


Freeport, Tex 
Midland, Mich. 


Mead, Wash. 

Longview, Wash. 
Psiladelphia, Pa. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Corp. 
Reynolds Metal Co 
Atlantic Refining Co : 
American Smelting and Refining 
0. 
Dve Oxygen Co 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Bir 9 Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


sulfate 
Chemical research 
Magnesium ingots 
Magnesium ingots 


Aluminum pig 
Aluminum pig 
Benzene, toluene 


5,600,000 
Sulfuric acid 


"891,739 


Oxygen 48,500 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


FOREIGN....-.- 


England: Two more plants for making 
sulfuric acid from pyrites are sched- 
uled. National Titanium Pigments 
Ltd. is building one to produce 100 
tons a day of concentrated acid. Pro- 
duction will serve the company’s own 
titania operations. 

The other plant will have the same 
capacity. Output will go to John Nich- 
olson and Sons and Hunt Brothers 
Ltd. All three companies involved in 
the new ventures are subsidiaries of 
Laporte Chemicals Ltd. Laporte says 
that even at the greatly increased 
price, some firms in England were 
willing to contract for several years’ 
production—on a cost-plus basis. 


EXPANSION... . 


Texas Gulf; The company will boost 
sulfur production at its Moss Bluff 
mine by approximately 50%. Texas 
Gulf has made application for the au- 
thority to go ahead with the project, 
has placed orders for the necessary 
boilers and other equipment. 

~ 
Southern Alkali: A temporary snag 
has been hit in the $10.2 million ex- 
pansion program at the Natrium (W. 
Va.) plant. Reason: Certification was 
issued in the name of the Columbia 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
Change of name of the subsidiary 
means new certificate will have to be 
issued. (Southern Alkali was formerly 
owned by Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
American Cyanamid, now is wholly 
owned by Pittsburgh). 

* 
Koppers: Work is now underway on 
the company’s new multi-million ethyl 
benzene plant in Port Arthur, Tex. 
(CIW, Mar. 24). Foundation work is 
expected to begin within the next 
month. 

a 
General Refractories: The Philadel- 
phia concern has recently borrowed 
$6 million from two insurance com- 
panies (Metropolitan Life & Pruden- 
tial). Money will be used to finance 
“additional plant facilities.” 

s 
Heyden: Doubled capacity of ortho- 
chlorobenzaldehyde and ortho-chloro- 
benzoic acid is the aim of the new 
plant at Fords, New Jersey Division 
(CIW, May 12). Construction is start- 
ed, completion is scheduled for Octo- 
ber. Output will go to making the 
chrome dyes for army uniforms. The 
compounds can also be used in making 
civilian dyestuffs and pigments. 

* 
U. S. Rubber: An expansion program 
by the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
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will double the 15 million pound ca- 
pacity of its Baton Rouge plant. The 
plant produces nitrile rubber latices, 
and styrene resins. New facilities will 
include an administration building, 
laboratory and storage buildings, as 
well as process equipment. 

e 
Merck: Production of penicillin at the 
Cherokee Plant (Danville, Pa.) is ex- 
pected to start in August. Plans there 
call for expanded company produc- 
tion of niacin, cortisone and vitamin 
Biz. At present six of the twelve pro- 
posed new buildings are completed, 
the other six will be finished by Sep- 
tember. Cortisone production, how- 
ever, will not begin until early in 1952 
because of the time required for in- 
stalling the necessary equipment. 

0 
Solvay: A new mercury cell caustic 
soda-chlorine unit at is Solvay, N.Y., 
plant (near Syracuse) will double 
chlorine capacity there. Construction 
will start shortly; project will cost 
about $10 million. 

° 
Armour: Production at the new $12 
million Armour Pharmaceutical Cen- 
ter is slated to start in about 18 
months. Armour say the increased de- 
mands for Acthar, insulin and other 
pharmaceuticals necessitated the new 
manufacturing facilities. 


KEY CHANGES. . 


Malcolm R. Stephens: From chief, 
Chicago district, to associate commis- 
sioner, FDA. 


Shelby T. Grey: From chief, Boston 
district, to chief Chicago district, 
FDA. 


H. G. Thode: To president, Chemical 
Institute of Canada. 


Robert Stephen Jane: To vice presi- 
dent, Chemical Institute of Canada. 


Julian Paul: To assistant product man- 
ager, Fine Chemicals Department, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 


A. W. Winston: From executive assist- 
ant to assistant manager, Magnesium 
Department, Dow Chemical. 


Deane Waldo Malott: To director, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


R. J. Williams: From superintendent, 
Southern Division, to assistant general 
sttpérintendent, crude oil production, 
Lion Oil Co. 


C. W. Johnston: To head of the Resin 
Research Section, Baltimore Labora- 
tories, U.S. Industrial Chemicals. 











AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


DESCRIPTION 


A fine, white, crystalline material. The 
ood grade has an average ammonia 


f 
content (NHS) of 21.6%. 


RTS) 


Manufacture of Baking Powder and 
Biscuits 


The value of ammonia bicarb in baking 

depends _= its volatilization by heat 

and the resultant aeration by the 

evolved gases. There is no residue or 

taint. The bicarbonate gives a fine, even 
ion. 


uM ‘ of Ph ‘ 
Ammonium bicarbonate is used in 
dispensing and in certain pharmaceuticals. 
Other Applications 


These include use in the preparation of 
ammonia salts, as inflators for rubber and 
as neutralizers for sulphate of ammonia 
prepared at gasworks and coke ovens. 


PACKAGES 


224 Ib. drums. 
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Wetting action of ULrrawer solution as compared with droplets of water. 


WHICH 
SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT 


CAN DO 
YOUR JOB BEST? 


Look into 


the ULTRAWETS 


One surface active agent can’t possibly have all the 
performance characteristics required for all household 
and industrial applications. That’s why Atlantic’s ULTRa- 
wets cover a broad range — with each member having its 
own special combination of useful propertics 


The chemical structure of the ULTRAWET scrics is 
varied to give you what you need —wetting action, 
emulsification, dispersing power, penctrating ability, 
detergency. More than that, ULrrawets come in differ- 
ent physical forms — liquids, slurries, flakes and beads 
to favor different storage and application problems. 

When it comes to economy, look to petroleum-based 
Utrrawets for the best value. If you want to take 
advantage of the plus performance made possible by the 
use of the ULtRawrrs—Iect us help. Write The Atlantic 
Refining Company, Chemical Products Section, Dept. 
B-+, 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


SOME OF THE ATLANTIC PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 
ARE CURRENTLY IN SHORT SUPPLY 





In THE East ann Mipwest 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Philadelphia «+ Pitteburgh « Providence « Charlotte + Chicago 


Without obligation, please send me 
further information on the ULtra- 
WET series. (Derr. B-4 


On THe Weat Coast 
L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY 


Name ; F San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle + Salt 


Company f ¢ In Canapa 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd 


Address : Elmira * Montreal *« Toronto »* Windsor « Winnipeg + Saskatoon + Calgary 
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RESEARCH 
SOS For Cotton Cure 


Researchers at Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N.C., warn 





of cavitoma 


a serious and spreading disease of cotton. 


Chemical defoliation is proposed as the most likely 





means of controlling this microorganism-caused condition. .. . 


Which results in a weaker, alkali-sensitive, and effec- 





tively shorter staple cotton fiber. 


Cavitoma, a cellulose-destroying dis- 
ease of cotton, is quietly making rapid 
strides through the South. Small areas 
of infestation in 1948, scattered 
through South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, expanded in 1949 and made 
alarming headway in 1950. Despite 
its swift encroachment, the threat is 
still not universally recognized. In 
fact, some of the larger mills don’t 
even know it exists. 

J. P. Elting, research director of 
Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 
is acutely aware of the score. More 
than 50% of the total cotton sub- 
mitted to his laboratories over the past 
few has been classified as 
cavitomic. Wasting little time, Ken- 
dall researcher Laura Thomas Hall 
set out to determine the nature of the 


years, 


beast and appraise its practical sig- 
nificance to the mills. Her observa- 
tions underscore a situation of concern 
to industry as well as cotton farmers 
and ginners. 

Results: Cavitoma is caused by 
various cellulytic bacteria and fungi, 
their metabolic products, or some 
combination of these factors. Although 


LAURA T. HALL: She determined its 
nature and practical significance. 
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the exact identity of the bad actors 
is still open to question, the damage 
they do is unmistakable. Cotton fibers 
are weakened and eventually break, 
producing “fly” and lint and an ef- 
fectively shorter staple length. Forma- 
tion of dye spots in vat-dyed fabrics 
and increased sensitivity to alkali are 
additional cavitoma-induced deficien- 
cies. 

In several instances extreme loss of 
fabric strength after the usual alkaline 
kier boil and bleach have been traced 
to fiber damage done by microorgan- 
isms. Deterioration of cotton fibers in 
warehouse storage has 
noted. 

Diagnosis: Simultaneous existence 
of a very low reducing sugar content, 
pH values of 8 to 9.5 (of the water 
extract), and microscopic confirmation 
of fiber damage are the three impor 
tant diagnostic standards. According to 
Elting, visible evidence of fiber dam- 
age as seen under the microscope is 
a necessary criterion for judging cot- 
ton cavitomic. Numerous non-celluly- 
tic microorganisms could change pH 
and probably reduce sugar content, 
but they would not 
fiber damage. 


also been 


cause obvious 
In other words, it is 
undoubtedly possible for a cotton 
to exhibit high values of pH and yet 
not be cavitomic. 

Laura Hall’s 
cavitoma 
limited 


data indicates that 
has always existed to a 
extent, but unknown condi- 
tions have brought about an increase 
in the amount of such cotton and the 
growing area. Humid weather, close 
planting, and over-fertilization are a 
few of the factors known to be con- 
ducive to microorganism growth. 
However, a good deal of additional 
research is needed to pinpoint specific 
causes. 

Full significance of the present situ- 
ation isn’t knowr., but the implications 
have been considered important 
enough to be brought to the attention 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
USDA researchers, probing the effects 
of weather exposure and microorgan- 
ism attack for several years, are in a 
good position to grapple with problems 


Hy 


J. P. ELTING: He uncovered a threat 
to cotton growers and processors. 


of cavitoma. Their experience has 
shown that level of moisture supplied 
to the plant, fertilizer practices, insect- 
control, and other leaf-affecting in- 
fluences have a pronounced effect on 
microorganism growth. 

Drier the Better: Chemical defoli- 
ants—ammonium thiocyanate, calcium 
and sodium cyanamide—have been 
cited as promising preventives. These 
agents facilitate picking soon after 
boll-opening. This stage of develop- 
ment is crucial to the later well-being 
of the fiber. One USDA expert states 
“If rains come during the boll-opening, 
serious damage to the fiber frequently 
results. If rains come after the fiber 
has opened and dried normally, the 
damage appears to be 
severe .. Ps 

Chemical defoliants shorten the 
period of exposure of the open boll, 
cut down the chances of a drenching. 
They may well provide a point of de- 
parture in combating this growing 
agricultural menace. 


New Rubber Check 


The National Bureau of Standards has 
come up with a rapid, quantitative de- 
termination of rubber hydrocarbon 
based on refractive index of a solu- 
tion containing a knovn weight of 
rubber in a known weight of solvent. 
Briefly, the procedure is as follows. 
A small sample of crude rubber is cut 
into pieces, weighed, and the resinous 
material extracted with acetone. After 
drying in a vacuum oven and another 
weighing, the piece to be analyzed 


is dissolved in l-bromonaphthalene by 


much less 





DELTA 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


Over 5,000 chemicals in stock for 


Immediate Delivery... 


Watch these sample pages ‘:om our catalogue 


Neopentyl lodide 
Nicotinamide 
Nicotinamide Hydrochloride 
Nicotinamide Methochloride 
Nicotinic Acid 
Nicotinic Acid Dimethylamide 
Nicotinic Acid Dipropylamide 
Nicotinic Acid Methochloride 
Nicotinic Nitrile (3-Cyanopyridine) 
Nicotinuric Acid 
Nikethamide (N,N’-Diethylnicotin- 
amide) 
Ninhydrin 
drate) 
Nioxime 
Nitranilic Acid 
o-Nitroacetophenone 
m-Nitroacetophenone 
1-Nitroacridine 
§-Nitro-6-aminoquinoline 
8-Nitro-7-aminoquinoline 
o-Nitrobenzaldehyde 
6-Nitrobenzimidazole 
o-Nitrobenzoic Acid 
Nitrobenzotriazole 
p-Nitrobenzoyl Chloride 
p-Nitrobenzyl Bromide 
Nitrobiuret 
o-Nitrocinnamic 
Nitrocyclohexane 
2-Nitro-1,3-diketohydrindene 
2-Nitrodiphenylamine 
2-Nitrofluorene 
§-Nitrofurfural 
S-Nitrofurfural Semicarbazone 
3-Nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic 
Acid 
Nitromesitylene 
N'‘tromethylurea 
1-Nitronaphthalene-S-sulfonic 
1-Nitro-2-naphthol 
p-Nitrophenol eve 
N-(p-Nitropheny]) ethylenediamine 
N-(o-Nitrophenyl!) ethylenediamine 
Hydrochloride 
m-Nitrophenylhydrazine , 
p-Nitrophenyl Phosphate (Barium 
Salt) 
p-Nitrophenyl Phosphate (Disodium 
Salt) 
3-Nitrophthalic Acid 
p-Nitrosalicylic Acid (4-Nitrosalicyl- 
ic Acid) 
3-Nitrosalicylonitrile 
o-Nitrosobenzoic Acid 
§-Nitroso-8-hydroxyquinoline 
Nitrosomethylurea 
2-Nitroso-1-naphthylamine 
o-Nitrosophenol 
2-Nitroterephthalic Acid 
2-Nitrothiophene 
o-Nitrotoluene 
3-Nitro-l-tyrosine 
1.9-Nonanediamine 
Nonyl Acetate 
Nonyl! Alcohol 
Nonylaldehyde 
Nonylamine 
n-Nonyl Mercaptan 
Nonylnaphthalene 
Nonylphenol 
2-(5-Nonyl) pyridine 


(Triketohydrindene Hy 


Acid 


Acid 


Ask us for others! 


DELTA CHEMICAL WORKS 


23 West 60th St New York 23,N.Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7-6317 
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heating and stirring for two hours at 

140 C. 

After cooling, the solution is 
weighed, and measured in a refrac- 
tometer. From the observed data and 
the known densities and_ refractive 
indices of the pure solvent and the 
rubber hydrocarbon, the content of 
rubber hydrocarbon in the sample is 
calculated. 

The new method goes on the as- 
sumption that only the rubber hydro- 
carbon (in the acetone-extracted rub- 
ber) is soluble in bromonaphthalene; 
index of refraction then should not be 
affected by any other crude rubber 
constituent. In addition, it must be 
assumed that the refractive index of 
the rubber-containing bromonaphtha- 
lene is a linear function of the volume- 
per cent of dissolved rubber hydro- 
carbon. NBS researchers report— 
after a large number of measurements 
on different types of natural rubber 
-that both assumptions appear to be 
valid. 

Not for Synthetics: Simplicity is the 
chief boast of the NBS _ technique. 
Previous methods, like the chromic 
acid oxidation and the rubber brom- 
ide, involve more complicated chemi- 
cal procedures and calculations. But 
the refractive index method also has 
its shortcomings. Although precision 
compares favorably to the more con- 
ventional methods, it falls down on 
vulcanized and synthetic rubber—no 
problem to chromic acid oxidation 
techniques. 

* 

Military Aid: Basic research program, 
designed to aid in gathering and eval- 
uating scientific information for de 
velopment of Ordnance Corps equip 
ment, has been set up at Duke Univer 
sity, Durham, N. C. New research 
center will be called Office of Ord- 
nance Research. 

* 

Imported Pigment: Millmaster Chemi- 
cal Corp. is now offering lead cyana- 


mide for service as an anti-rust pig- 


ment in paint. Manufactured by the 
German firm, Duisburger Kupfer- 
huette, the chemical has a following 
in Europe, but is relatively new to 
this country. Economy and good pro- 
tection against corrosion are important 
features. 

. 

Straight Selection: According to a re- 
cent Shell Development Co. patent 
(U.S. 2,518,677), straight-chain hy- 
drocarbons may be separated from 
branched and cyclics by treatment 
wtih aqueous urea solution. Straight- 
chain compounds selectively form 
crystalline molecular complexes. A 





small amount of wetting agent is 


Helium Stops Fadeout 


IN AN EFFORT to preserve two cher- 
ished national documents, the Library of 
Congress will have the original Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence 
sealed in helium-filled glass cases. Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, will do the 
iob Sept. 17. Periodic leakage checks will 
be made thereafter to insure continued 
protection. 





added to depress emulsification and 
promote association of 
with the aqueous medium. 


the crystals 


Oral Hormone: Abbott Laboratories is 
offering piperazine estrone sulfate in 
tablet form under the  trade-name 
Sulestrex. A new soluble, oral estro- 
genic hormone, the substance ap 
parently causes an extremely low in 
cidence of nausea. 

e 


Stearate Info: Butyl stearate is the 
subject of a new technical service re- 
port issued by Witco Chemical Co. 
Data should be of interest to workers 
in the protective coating, plastics, tex- 
tile, ink, cosmetic, ceramic, and metal 
fields. 

e 
Arthritis Research: The concept of 
terramycin-sensitive organisms as caus- 
ative agents in rheumatic disease will 
be probed with the aid of special re- 
search forms of the wonder drug. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. will supply the 
drug in dosages as low as 1 mg for 
clinical research. 

. 
Fungus Killer: Ethyl] vanillate will kill 
or inhibit all but two of the serious 
disease-causing fungi, report workers 
at Vanderbilt University. 
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High potential usefulness in a wide 


range of applications is indicated for 


these new metallic soaps by current 


studies. They have shown parallel or 


better performance compared with 


metallic stearates and are highly rec- 


ommended for any of the following: 


Adhesives 


Plastics 


Anti-corrosive Protective 


agents 
Concrete 
Cosmetics 
Emulsions 
Greases 
Inks 
Lacquers 
Lubricants 
Oils 


coatings 
Rubber 
Suspensions 
Varnish 
Vinyl stabilizer 


Water-proofing 
agents 

Wire-drawing 
compounds 
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Cooperation of our Sales-Service 
Department is always available. 


The convenient coupon clipped to your letter- 
head will bring you desired samples. 
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The Baker Castor Oil Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send samples of the following 
Ricinoleates: 


Barium] Cadmium[] Zinc 
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e SODIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM CHROMATE 


e POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM SULPHATE 
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PRODUCTION 


CARBON BLACK RECOVERY: Once 


stack, now steam is all you see. 


10-15% of the carbon black went up the 


More Black: In The Bag 


Use of Orlon synthetic 


fiber saves nearly 50°% of the 





cost of filter bags for carbon black recovery. 


The fiber’s excellent 


resistance to acid gases and its 





ability to withstand rough handling provide the saving. 


Additional dividend: 





Orlon filter bags recover 10-15% 


more black than other types of collection bags. 


A major manufacturer of carbon 
black, this week was well along in 
a program of replacing its entire in- 
stallation of 10,000 filter bags with 
those fabricated from Orlon fabrics. 
Reason: Use of Orlon will enable the 
company, Cabot Carbon Co., to re 
duce the cost-per-bag-per-operating- 
day by nearly 50%. 

Efficient collection of finely dis- 
persed solid particles suspended in a 
gas stream, (1) to abate the nuisance 
of air pollution and (2) to provide 
more efficient recovery of these often- 
valuable dusts, has long been a diffi- 
cult problem. And it has been par- 
ticularly a tough one for manufac- 
turers of carbon black because of the 
extremely small size of the carbon 
black particles. 

Attention was focussed on this dif- 
ficulty at Cabot’s Guymon, Okla. plant 
by a changeover to the preparation of 
a different type of black. The clean- 
ing system which had been success- 
fully used for some time in making 
another type of black separated only 
60-70% of the black produced . 
and with disastrous results to the 
profits derived from that unit. 
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Remedy, Bag Filters: To up the re- 
covery efficiency, a secondary sys- 
tem, using bag filters for the final 
cleanup was installed. But resistance 
of the then-available fabrics to at- 
tack by acidic gases was so low that 
maintenance costs were overly high 
and the unit was shut down. Some 
time later bags made of synthetic 
fibers were tested and proved suit- 
able. Of these synthetic fibers, Orlon 
was selected as providing the best 
answer. A unit was installed and, 
after processing wrinkles were ironed 
out, the company put in six more 
units at its Ville Platte, La. and Big 
Spring, Texas plants. In operation 
since February, 1951, these filters 
now collect 10-15% more carbon black 
than collected by previous bags. 

The advantages of Orlon for this 
type of application are its resistance 
to acid fumes at high temperatures 
and its dimensional stability. This 
combination of properties enables 
producers to chop maintenance costs 
because the bags are changed at less 
frequent intervals. As a result, labor 
costs are pared and the unit is kept 
onstream for longer runs 








If you want 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


from existing 
processing equipment 


Get the facts on 


METEX 
MIST ELIMINATORS 


8-page bulletin tells why these knitted- 
wire mesh units, by removing 95%— 
plus entrainment in chemical and petrol- 
eum processing, have helped many a 
plant to— 


cut processing costs 
maintain product quality ~ 

. -_ * 
and increase production Via x 


Just write Seta 


for your copy today. 


METAL 
TEXTILE CORP. 


635 E. First Ave. @ Roselle, New Jersey 
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PS: Continental also makes 


steel containers in a wide 
variety of sizes for bulk shipments. 


CONTINENTAL © Can CoMPANY 


Eostern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 . Central Division: 135 So. la Salle St., Chicago 3 . Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Two in One 


COOLING TOWER and acid cooler are 
combined at Marion Manufacturing Co.’s 
sulfuric acid plant, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The combination came about because 
large quantities of scale deposited on the 
coolers when the hardness in the plant's 
cooling water jumped from 325 ppm (as 
calcium carbonate) to 650 ppm, upped 
cooling costs $40 per day. Reasons: 
Greater corrosion of acid pumps (hotter 
acid), higher cost of scale removal. 
Instead of adding more cooling sur- 
face, engineers redesigned the system 


for recirculation of zeolite-treated water 
instead of once-through operation, The 
original cast iron heat transfer sections, 
supplied by National Radiator Co., are 
used in the redesigned plant. Acid is 
brought from 240 F to 125 F by evapo- 
ration of cooling water. 

Overhead nozzles spray water onto the 
coolers, which are set 13 feet above the 
catch basin so that evaporation can cool 
the water to its Original temperature. 
Thus evaporative cooling takes place in 
the spray, from the surface of the cool- 
ing sections, and from the heated water 
as it falls into the catch basin. 





Oil Shale Retort 


Use of the “gas combustion” process 
to produce oil from oil shale will 
provide a hydrocarbon product at a 
cost comparable to that from _petro- 
leum, according to engineers of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

To prove this assertion, the Chemi- 
cal Plants Div. of Blaw-Knox Con- 
struction Corp. is building a unit for 
the Bureau which will process 150 to 
400 tons of oil shale per day. To be 
located at Rifle, Colo., the new plant 
is patterned after a 6 ton-a-day pilot 
retort which the Bureau has operated 
at Rifle for some time. Operation of 
the new plant is scheduled to begin 
by July, 1952. 

Self-Contained: The “gas combus- 
tion” process is entirely self-contained, 
requires neither an outside fuel sup- 
ply nor cooling. The necessary heat 
for retorting is supplied by a low btu 
gas which is obtained from the shale. 

Neither water cooling nor air cool- 
ing is required because the product 
leaves the retort as an easily recovered 
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mist. This ability to get along with- 
out cooling water is particularly im- 
portant because most oil shale de- 
posits are in arid Western regions. 


Temperature Measurement: A new 
lacquer to measure a temperature of 
2000 F has been added to Tempil 
Corp.’s line of temperature-measuring 
lacquers. The highest temperature 
for which previous lacquers could be 
used was 1950 F. Melting of the lac- 
quer film indicates 2000 F. 


Demineralizer: Salt is the only regen- 
erant required for the new “Dual- 
Bed” demineralizer now being pro- 
duced by Permutit Co. Removal of 
both water hardness and most of the 
alkalinity and sulfates is accomplished 
with two beds of ion exchanger in the 
same vessel. The resins utilized are 
the same two used in Permutit’s mixed 
bed demineralizing unit. However, 
instead of being mixed, each is held 
in a separate bed. 
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Successful Research 


On A 
PAY AS YOU PROGRESS 
And STOP WHEN YOU 
PLEASE BASIS. 


Send For 


“RESEARCH FACILITIES 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT” 


FOSTER D. SNELL‘ 


SHERI S >-O--OERGIN EER) 


29 WEST I5**ST. NEW YORKIIN.Y 
PHONE WATKINS 4-86800 








Inquire first of Baker when you need 


LEAD ACETATE ‘or vinyl plastics 


to a defined purity in TONNAGE lots 





Versatile vinyl. It's in your home...colorful, 
long-wearing housefurnishings and build- 
ing materials. It also acts as a protective 
coating for the wiring systems of jeeps, 
planes, tanks and battleships. 


Especially important in the manufacture of 
many viny] plastic products is Lead Acetate 
of defined purity. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. is a prime pro- 
ducer of Lead Acetate and supplies it to a 
defined purity in large tonnage lots.* 


If your processes demand Lead Acetate in 
volume, or if you require Lead Acetate (or 
other Lead Salts) of exceptional purity and 
uniformity for smooth plant operation, in- 
quire first of Baker. 


Remember, Baker has been meeting the ex- 
acting requirements of chemists and chemi- 


cal engineers for nearly half a century. 


*Defense demands may cause delays in shipping civili 
orders 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive 


Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. ...for defense use 


Kk Baker Chemicals 


Ne REAGENT + FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
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VITO ESPOSITO: Fire fighting from the lab. 


On Target: New Aero Fluid 


New nonflammable hydraulic fluid, called H2—R. M. 





Hollingshead-Navy development—gets O.K. for use in Navy 


planes. About 96% is ethylene glycol and water (minimum of 


357); rest is secret. 


Big selling point is nonflammability, but it rates high 
in other respects. It’s also relatively inexpensive doesn’t require 
conversion of hydraulic systems. 





Makers of industrial hydraulic equipment, as well as 





commercial airlines, are testing the fluid. 


A four-year research project of R. M. 
Hollingshead, Camden, N. J., manu- 
facturer of automotive, industrial 
maintenance and aviation chemicals, 
has come to fruition in the form of 
H2, a new nonflammable hydraulic 
fluid that the Navy is now using for 
its aircraft, including jets. The Navy, 
through its Bureau of Aeronautics, 
has been collaborating with Hollings- 
head on it for three years, early this 
vear tailored specifications® to fit it. 
They were followed this spring by a 
technical order telling flying personnel 
of plans for replacing all flammable 
hydraulic fluids with the new mate 
rial, also designating it as the super- 
seding fluid for a nonflammable fluid 
now being used in certain aircraft. 
Commercial airlines, too, are inter- 
ested in H2, have it under test, since 
the nonflammability feature offers 
them another means of reducing the 
number and seriousness of aircraft ac- 


* MIL-F-7083 (Aer) 
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and at relatively little addi- 
tional cost. Although the material sells 
for about $4 a gallon—ordinary petro 
leum-base fluids are about $1 a gallon 

-it is about one-third the cost of some 
other nonflammable fluids. More im 
portant, it can be used in present hy 
draulic systems without costly conver- 


sion. 


Saw the Need: Hollingshead got 
started on the project when Fred Lee 
Jr., sales manager for aviation prod 
ucts, suggested to vice-president T. 
J. Bagley that the company look into 
replacements for petroleum-type hy 
dratulic fluids. He was sure there was 
a ready market for a nonflammable 
tvpe, for surveys of aircraft fires 
pointed to flammable fluids as the 
cause in 


cidents 


factor con- 
tributing to their seriousness in many 


some cases, a 


others. 

The importance attached to hy- 
draulic fluids, a relatively small 
amount of which is present (in sys- 


tems actuating various airplane mech 
anisms) in comparison to large loads 
of high octane gasoline, seems sur 
prising. In use, however, these fluids 
are subject to pressures as great as 
3,000 psi and to temperatures as high 
as 170F. Rupture of a line results in 
a atomized spray of liquid, and under 
these conditions, petroleum type fluids 
are more flammable than gasoline. An 
electric spark or hot manifold can ig 
nite the spray. 

Bagley 
was 


agreed, and the problem 
turned over to Vito Esposito, 
imaginative research chemist in the 
new products department. Esposito 
had available Hollingshead’s long ex- 
perience in making both castor oil- 
and petroleum-base hydraulic fluids, 
help from Navy collaborators, and a 
spate of his own ideas in arriving at 
the final formulation. What it is 
exactly Hollingshead won't say; it is, 
however, admittedly a water-base 
(minimum of 35%), and 
ethylene glycol in combination with 
that amount of water comprises about 
96% of the formulation. These com- 
ponents with unnamed _ ingredients 
thickening agent, _viscosity-index 
improver, additive to increase lubrie- 
ity, corrosion inhibitors) give per- 
formance characteristics about which 
the company is happy to talk—and 
deservedly so. 


product 


Met It, and More: In turning out a 
nonflammable product, Esposito hit 
the mark: The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration ran flammability tests at 
its Technical Development Center in 
Indianapolis, reported that when H2, 
under 3,000 psi was spurted through 
an oxyacetylene flame, there was no 
fire. Moreover, even after all water is 
evaporated, the residue, which re- 
mains oily, flashes at 760F. 

None of the characteristics _ re- 
quired in hydraulic fluids has been 
sacrificed. H2 has a higher specific 
heat than petroleum-base products, 
preventing overheating of critical 
parts of the system by good heat trans 
fer. High surface tension (40 dynes) 
means less danger of leakage. It is 
also claimed that there is 
breakdown. 

Although local staining near “O” 
rings and gaskets is greater with H2 
than with petroleum types, this is be- 
cause antioxidants and accelerators 
leached out of synthetic rubber are 
not soluble in H2 (as they are in pe- 
troleum fluids), hence are deposited 
on metal and rubber surfaces instead 
of being dispersed. This is not corro- 
sion (the material is non-corrosive), 
and Hollingshead claims there is less 


no shear 
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injury to such rings than with the 
older fluids. 

The material freezes at —64F in 
static tests. Jet planes, however, go 
up to 40,000 ft., encounter temper- 
atures of L00F. H2 has performed 
satisfactorily at such altitude because 
the plane is in action; also the fluid 
temperature rarely goes below —64F 
despite the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Important to proper function- 
ing of actuated parts of the plane, the 
viscosity of the fluid at such low tem- 
peratures is sufficiently low to insure 
satisfactory operation. 

Lubricity is so good that not only 
airlines, but other users of hydraulic 
fluids are experimenting with H2. 
Hollingshead points to test results to 
back up its claim in this respect. For 
example, it ran hydraulic 
pumps for 1222 consecutive hours at 
rated capacity with no sign of wear. 

This year, the company expects to 
sell the Navy large quantities of H2. 
No one airline would be so good a 
customer (a big one would use about 
20,000 gallons a year), but in the 
aggregate, airline business is substan- 
tial . . . substantial enough to guaran- 
tee plenty of hot competition from 
other fluid makers as Hollingshead 
moves in with H2. 


Vinyl on Nylon 


Vinyl plastisol and organosol formula- 
tors have another outlet for their prod- 
ucts in the 700,000  vinyl-coated 
nylon ponchos that the Army Quarter- 
master Corps has just begun buying. 
Not only is this the first procurement 
of ponchos made from synthetic fiber, 
but it is the first time that a large 
quantity of a QMC item has been 
coated with an organosol or plastisol 
paste. 


several 


This paste method of coating satis- 
fies both producer, because it is 
faster and uses less costly equipment, 
and the QM, because it produces a 
better product, says John R. Couture, 
research expert on the staff of the 
Quartermaster General in Washing- 
ton. Although the vinyl coating could 
be applied as a solution, by calender- 
ing (coat applied dry under heat and 
pressure), and as a paste, new Army 
specs rule out the first method since 
it produces an inferior product. Dr. 
Couture told CuemicaL WEEK last 


week that calendering, which requires 
costly equipment, is expected to be 
replaced by the paste method. 

A German development, the paste 
method allows use of cheap diluents. 
When applied as an organosol paste, 
the formulation is 70% solids; as a 


plastisol, 100% solids. Only three 
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coats need be applied to the nylon 
as contrasted to 8-10 by the old solu- 
tion method. 
° 

California Soap: Two of soapdom’s 
three titans have just completed moves 
that mean California production for 
Western markets: Lever Brothers 
opened its new $25 million soap, 
detergent and shortening plant in Los 
Angeles, and Procter & Gamble 
plunked down $403,560 for a 134- 
acre plant site in Sacramento. 

The Lever opening was in the tra- 
ditional promotion-conscious __ style 
associated with soap and detergent 
selling. A helicopter carried first ship- 
ments to governors of the 11 Western 
states the new plant will serve. The 
plant (No. 8 for Lever) consists of 
six major buildings, will turn out 
more than 4,500 freight car loads an- 
nually of virtually all the company’s 
line previously supplied by plants in 
the Mid-west and East. 

How soon P&G will do anything 
with its new site depends upon the 
government's giving the go-ahead sig- 
nal, and availability of materials. It 
hopes to get started soon, has a 1953 
completion goal. Initially a_ six-story 
processing building, a two-story pro- 
duction building and a warehouse 
will be built, but long-range building 
plans may put the project in the $25 
million class. Certain soap and deter- 
gent lines will be produced at first, 
but eventually P&G's entire line will 
be made in Sacramento. 

o 
Automatic Blender: Two or more of a 
variety of liquids can be blended 
automatically in a new proportionat- 
ing unit, Figure 413 automatic liquid 
blender, developed by Bowser, Inc. 
(Fort Wayne, Ind.). The blender can 
be set for any combination of liquids 
without use of charts or calculations, 
since controls on each meter permit 
setting of ingredient proportions in in- 
meet customers’ needs. 

The unit can handle such fluids as 
motor oils, hair oil, fingernail polish, 
polish removers, soaps, perfumes, 
syrups, etc. With hoods closed, it is 
about 53” high, about 39” deep. 
Width varies, depending on the num- 
ber of sections, each of which con- 
tains one meter. These sections come 
in two widths—18” and 2512”. 

© 
New Product Tests: At least one Agri- 
culture Dept. scientist feels that the 
present Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act should be 
strengthened to require extensive new 
products tests by manufacturers. He’s 
E. L. Griffin, assistant chief of the 
insecticide division of the Production 


crements to 


and Marketing Administration, who 


told the Delaney Committee that 
there is no specific requirement that 
manufacturers make tests on the effec- 
tiveness and safety of products, al- 
though the law does require registra- 
tion with the USDA before economic 
poisons can be shipped interstate. He 
favored abolishing registration “under 
protest” (by which a manufacturer 
may demand registration although the 
USDA disapproves), and establishing 
a new authority which can refuse reg- 
istration unless a product lives up to 
the maker's claims. 

« 
Seam Compound: Kord, an all-purpose 
weather stripping and seam com- 
pound, stable for underwater uses, has 
just been introduced by Sterling Paint 
& Varnish Co. (Malden, Mass.). 

@ 
Dual-Purpose Cleaner: Sanikleen is 
the trade name of a new odorless 
general purpose cleaner and sanitizer 
for industrial use developed by West 
Disinfecting Co. (Long Island City, N. 
Y.) It is formulated of a quaternary 
ammonium compound and a compat- 
ible synthetic detergent, permits clean- 
ing and sanitizing in one operation. 
Tested for toxicity, it has been found 
safe enough for use in dairies, food 
plants, and other establishments 
where low toxicity is a prime requisite. 

° 
Fla. to N.C.: Protexall Chemicals, 
manufacturer of a line of products 
for flame-proofing, mothproofing, and 
corrosion prevention, and a_ liquid 
detergent, is moving its site of oper- 
ations from Holly Hill, Fla., where it 
originated, to Reidsville, N. C. In- 
vestors from the latter community 
backed the move. 

e 
Regional Branch: Armstrong Co., De- 
troit, has leased a 10,000 sq. ft. 
building at Charlotte, N. C., for con- 
version into regional offices and plant 
to manufacture about 5 million Ibs. a 
year of its line, which includes furn- 
ace cements, building industry ad- 
hesives, putty, caulking materials, 
glazing compounds. The branch will 
serve the two Carolinas, Virginia, 
Maryland, Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and sections of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Production is to start August 1. 
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HARSHAW 
FLUORIDES 








the MAGIC GENIE 


of industry 


e Like the magic genie of old, Harshaw Fluorides 
work capably and efficiently for many industries. 
They are used advantageously in numerous operas 
tions. The top ranking of Harshaw Fluorides is the 
result of rigidly controlled uniformity and quality. 


A comprehensive group of 
Harshaw Fluorides is listed below 


Ammonium Bifluoride Hydrofluoric Acid Aqueous 
Ammonium Fluoborate Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Antimony Trifluoride Sublimed Inorganic Fivorinating 
Barium Fluoride Agents 

Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 

Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium Fivoride 
Boron Trifluoride Complexes Potassium Fiuoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 
Fluoboric Acid Potassium Titanium 
Fluorine Cells Fluoride 

Fiuorinating Agents Silico Fluorides 

Frosting Mixtures Sodium Fivoborate 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 


Available upon request...M. C. A. Safety Data Sheets 
SD-25 and H-10 furnishing essential information for safe 
handling and use of hydrofluoric acid. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 E. 97th Street © Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 











Why men who know 
specify Orontte 


The maintenance of high quality standards in mass production of 
— industrial chemicals has established Oronite as a prime source of 
3 | ' supply to the chemical and processing industries. This combination 


i. | hs ‘ of quality and quantity is reflected in a group of Oronite’s 
COM PAN 














Surface Active Agents 


which are being used in a variety of products and processes 


The great variety of uses for the many 
Oronite Surface Active Agents covers 
everything from textile processing 
to ore flotation. Typical application 
of three such Oronite products are 
shown below. 


WETTING AGENT “S” is an outstanding 

emulisifier for alkyd and vinyl resins and 

polymerized butenes. Its use improves 

water type surface coatings by increasin : 
senna and penetrating Renee Ic A ‘on haem Meee anaeicic at ecadas ct 
useful in the grinding of pigments ad — 

as a dispersing agent for pigments and }4f)/ jf pty? 

dry colors. i 


ORONITE D-40, while primarily a detergent, 
also has high surface active properties 
which make it an ideal wetting agent in 
compounds marketed in dry powder or 
slurry form. Used in water soluble pastes 
and glues, D-40 increases spreading power 
and penetration, facilitates mixing. 


SODIUM SULFONATES find valuable appli- 
cation as components in metal de-greasing 
compounds because of their ability to 
emulsify oils and greases. They are also 
valuable as detergent solubilizers, and 
as components in soluble oils, cutting 
oils me is flotation reagents. They are 
produced in grades ranging from low 
molecular weight (water soluble) to high 
molecular weight (oil soluble). 


If you are interested in improving 

your processing or developing better 

products through the use of Surface ’ 

Active Agents, write to Oronite for Bag 2 \ eo 
more detailed information. ett sig and deposi preparation. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLDG. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLOG., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


The chemical market this week hovers on the quiet side. Most 
manufacturers are winding up, or recovering from, their pricing calcula- 
tions under CPR-22. Seasonal vacation shut-downs (e. g., textiles, soap, 
plastics molders) play a part in the prevailing calm. 

A new factor affecting the market is the Korea truce talk. Some 
downturn is definitely attributed to the prospects of cease-fire—because 
Congress may not push industrial mobilization as hard without some 
immediate urgency. 








So far, the price dips have been confined mostly to resale, where 
some erstwhile jumbo-sized increments over manufacturer’s quotations 
have shrunk to more modest margins. But many of the chemicals that 
have been conspicuously on the resale skids (e. g., phenol) are still sold 
out at the producer’s end. 





It would be hard to turn anywhere in the chemical industry 
without noting the all-pervading influence of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. While keeping manufacturers busy with price adjustment reckon- 
ing, the OPS found time to issue several new price directives during 
the week. 

For example, the long-awaited price ceilings on naval stores, 
that has kept the trade in a hold-your-breath state for several months, 
finally came through. Here are the new ceilings: Turpentine will seld at 
80¢ a gallon, just about where it has been for the past month. Most 
grades of rosin are upped 30-40¢ a ewt. 

Processors in Savannah won’t get the $40 a barrel for crude 
gum they had sought—but at least naval stores should eventually snap 
out of the doldrums, now that the price uncertainty is over. 

Right now, however, the paint industry is not ready for more 
turpentine. Shelf paints are still stacked high, although industrial finishes 
are in good demand. 
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Weekly Business Indicators Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) k 121.0 101.5 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 839. 1,723.0 1,758.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) ,000.0* 2,055.0 1,765.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) 139.2 139.9 1143 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 234.5 239.7 185.4 


, Estimated. 
Monthly Business Indicators—Production (1935—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 


All Manufacturing & Mining 
Durable Manufactures 
Non-Durable Manufactures 
All Chemical Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
By-Product Coke 





Paintmakers, OPS has just agreed, have been caught in a tight 
pinch pricewise. This week, Regulation 6 gives them this option: They 
may either (1) calculate their cost increases (under CPR 22) and adjust 
prices accordingly or (2) take a flat 15% price gain on such items. 





Don’t count on Congress to go to bat for price controls. Already, 
in grudgingly granting a 30 day lease of life to OPS, it prohibited any price 
rollbacks during the month. 

What it foreshadows: continued controls but in watered-down 
form. Too, commodity speculators may have a hey-day if, as is expected, 
appropriations for effective price control enforcement are slashed. 





But the price of chemicals is not solely in the hands of OPS. A 
goodly number of chemicals have dipped well below ceilings. Reason: 
boosted output, consuming bottlenecks, stalling buyers. 





This may not be too evident yet at manufacturers’ price levels, 
but in the supply-and-demand-sensitive resale market there’s no mistaking 
the trend. 





Chemical buyers can take only limited comfort from this trend, 
however. When the full impact of industrial mobilization is felt later in the 
year, there will be a stiffening in demand that will overtax productive 
capacity. Then present price dips will level off, head for OPS ceilings. 





Congress won’t adopt a hands-off policy when it comes to increas- 
ing production of defense-needed chemicals. It will see that NPA gets the 
money for its program, and you can look for faster tax write-offs, 
quicker action on priority requests, further surveys into netional needs. 
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NS: More here and a lot besides push. . . . 


Furfural Goal Up 


New furfural production will boost output from 50 mil- 





lion pounds to about 70 million pounds annually. 


Rejuvenated synthetic rubber programs preémpt more 





furfural for butadiene recovery, but other uses also seek more. 


Long-term outlook: Greatly widened horizons for furfural 
and its derivatives; abundant materials insure stable prices. 





When new facilities for furfural start 
operating later this year at Omaha, 
Nebraska, another milestone will be 
set down to mark the steady progress 
of this country-bred chemical. From 
its first commercial production nearly 
thirty years ago, output has steadily 
risen until now the annual rate is 50 
million pounds. With the increase 
from now-a-building 
duction should 
million pounds. 

Today as then, the Quaker Oats Co. 
remains the acknowledged kingpin of 
furfural making. From the first drum 
sold, the status of furfural has been 
carefully 
tegration of technologic improvement 
and market development. The objec- 
tive during this time has been unvary- 
ing—to keep prices down and expand 
the market. 

Governed by this policy, the price of 
furfural dropped from the intwoduc 
tory $2.50 a pound in 1922 to a low 
of 9¢ a pound in the thirties. 


capacity, pro- 
surpass a yearly 70 


advanced in a classic in- 


On June 8, prices for furfural and 
its derivatives, furfuryl and tetrahy- 
drofurfuryl alcohol, were advanced 
1¢. The boost on furfural, which is 
now at 10%¢ a pound, is the first 
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since 1943. As might be expected, 
higher costs of raw materials 
labor made the raise necessary. 


and 


Supply and Demand: Quaker Oats 
will meet the growing demand for 
furfural by the output of its present 
plants at Cedar Rapids, Ia., Memphis, 
Tenn., and a plant soon to be com- 
pleted at Omaha, Neb. The Memphis 
plant was purchased from the govern- 
ment two years after the close of 
World War II and was expanded to 
meet the demands of DuPont, who 
use furfural as a starting material in 
the manufacture of adiponitrile. This 
use, incidentally, is one of the two 
largest for furfural today. 

The other major uses for the selec- 
tive extraction and recovery of buta- 
diene in dehydrogenation of petrole- 
um butenes. Because of the terrific 
upsurge in demand for butadiene for 
the synthetic rubber program, more 
furfural is ticketed for this high-prior- 
ity purpose. 

Two Now: These two uses are only 
a start in the long list of widespread 
applications of furfural. Among these 
can be included the upgrading of lu- 
bricating oil by furfural extraction of 
the aromatics, a process developed 


and licensed by the Texas Company. 
And phenol-furfural plastics, one of 
the earliest and still-going-strong out- 
lets, are coveted for their corrosion 
resistance. A multitude of other uses 
have been coming in within recent 
years for premium solvents, plasticiz- 
ers, and a variety of other specialized 
products, made from furfural or fur- 
fural derivatives. 

Peek Ahead: From these established 
needs as well as the potentialities of 
its progeny, the future of furfural is 
well along the way to meeting the 
roseate predictions of chemurgists. 


Citric to Ease 


To meet unfilled citric acid orders, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s new plant at 
Groton, Conn., is now pointing to- 
wards full-scale production. Not only 
does the demand for food purposes 
keep growing, but gains are hoped 
for in other potential markets: metal 
cleaning, plasticizers, and many 
others. 

Who Else: This burgeoning de- 
mand does not escape the attention of 
other pharmaceutical producers who 
have experience in fermentation, and 
would not be averse to getting into 
the act. In Indiana, Miles Laboratories 
is readying a new plant, will soon join 
the select circle of producers. Miles, 
a big consumer of citric and citrates 
in the manufacture of Alka-Seltzer, 
favors the deep-tank or submerged 
fermentation process. Pfizer places its 
faith in both the deep-tank process as 
well as the more conventional tray 
fermentation (CIW, Jan. 20). 

Anyone else who has plans for citric 
production wouldn’t mind having 
Pfizer’s know-how and market posi- 
tion. Out of last year’s production of 
35 million pounds, Pfizer made around 
90%. The remainder was derived 
chiefly as the by-product of citrus fruit 
operations. 

With the new production coming 
in this year, total annual capacity 
should be closer to 50 million pounds. 

On the Record: Until the synthetic 
fermentation method was developed 
in the early twenties, the U.S. was de- 
pendent on Italy for citric acid. Fol- 
lowing the recovery from citrus fruit 
and commercialization of the fermen- 
tation process, the U.S, was able first 
to fill its own needs, later to become 
an exporter. 

Right the resale market is 
crying for citric acid either for do- 
mestic use or for export. Resale prices 
for citric have been hovering between 
50-60¢ since the first of the year, and 
no signs of weakening are evident. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
IN MODERN WAR 


Just Out 


Presents @ program covering every major aspect 
of civilian defense against atomic, bacterial, 
and chemical warfare. Deals with modern air war- 
fare--types of aircraft, weapons employed, way in 
explosives are employed. Provides informa 
on high explosives, poison gases, incendiary 
harmful bacteria, atomic bombs, etc. Shows 
methods of protecting industries, communities, 
and individuals against the various destruc 
® weapons; tells how a civilian defense program 
national, state, and local governments works 
to set up units, what they 
should do, ete. By Augustin M. 
Prentiss, Brig. Ge , Os 
Army (Ret.) 429 pages, $6.00 








SMALL 
PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


2 How to organize, operate, and supervise the 
small plant, Points up advanced management 
techniques that can mean maximum production at 
minimum cost per unit Covers everything from 
financial planning and use of sales tools, to machine 
planning and analyzing management functions Pre- 
pared under the auspices of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Edited by Dr. E. Hempel. 
499 pages, $6.00 











CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
PLANT DESIGN 


3 A complete description of plant design as ap- 
plied to the chemical industries. Helps you 
visualize and organize the complete project-—appraise 
building, equipment and accessory needs—design the 
technically and economically 
efficient plant. By F. Vil- 
brandt. Third edition. 608 
pages, 110 illus., $6.25 








CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Presents a fresh coverage of modern chemical 
4 engineering fundamentals and practice. Takes up 
recent developments, new procedures, new equipment. 
Gives quick answers to all problems; thousands of 
tables, formulas and diagrams. Brings you up-to- 
date on unit processes, design and practice. John H. 
Perry, Editor, Technical tm igator, E. 1. duPont 
de Nemours & Co, 1942 pages, 1300 illus., 
tables, $15.00 








SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery if you remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege.) 

O 1. Prentiss—CIVIL DEFENSE IN MOD. WAR, 

D 


SMALL PLANT MANAGEMENT 


CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Manufacturers price today is in the 
neighborhood of 25¢ in carloads. For- 
tunately for the consumer, Pfizer vol- 
untarily froze its price last August for 
a one-year period. 

Stepping Out: Although it is pos- 
sible that citric prices could be raised 
under CPR-22, Pfizer’s past policy, 
based on the assumption that a po- 
tentially much greater market is avail- 
able by keeping prices at the lowest 
feasible level, argues against this 
eventuality. For one case, the devel- 
opment of the citrate plasticizers is 
expected to increase, not only for their 
unique, valuable properties, but also 
because of economic shifts. 

Citric is aiming for the alkyd resin 
field as a competitive poly basic acid. 
The acid may also head into metal 
cleaners and polishes, as well as a 
variety of other uses. 

In Sight: By fall the supply picture 
will improve, although the way new 
citric uses are cropping up, demand 
should stay ahead for some time. 


Wax Pressure 


When most users of carnauba wax 
in the United States mull over today’s 
high prices, some become irate and 
others sigh for the good old days 
when costs were “way down.” Of 
course, some of the old days were not 
so good, price-wise, and they were 
just as bothersome because carnauba 
prices have fluctuated in a most un- 
predictable manner. In short: U.S. 
consumers have always been in a tick- 
lish spot on carnauba, for they have 
little control over either price or sup- 
ply from the single source—Brazil. 
Until now, this situation could 
hardly have been improved; there was 
no organized action on the part of 
U.S. consumers. An industry advisory 
committee, meeting with the National 
Production Authority in Washington, 


has just started a comprehensive sur- 
vey to foster the commercial develop- 
ment of possible carnauba substitutes 
and to explore other means of improv- 
ing the overall wax supply. 

The government would like to see 
some progress toward solving the 
problem if only to minimize our de- 
pendence on foreign sources in the 
interest of national security. Industry, 
in addition, is looking for price stabil- 
ity —lower prices if possible — and 
above all, adequate supplies. 

Others Tried: Research and _ pilot 
plant development has shown promise 
for several domestic vegetable  re- 
placements, but these have not been 
carried to full commercial use because 
the basic economic incentive was 
never sufficiently strong. Of this 
group, one of the most promising is 
sugar cane wax, a by-product of sugar 
cane refinery “press cake.” In its prop- 
erties, sugar cane wax approaches car- 
nauba in hardness, melting point and 
luster. A potential 7 million pounds 
annually would be available from this 
source if fully utilized. 

Another promising candidate _ is 
bleached montan wax, derived from 
lignite deposits. One California pro- 
ducer expects to get early assistance 
from NPA in expanding his operation, 
may turn out some so-called IG 
waxes. 

Synthetic resins and __ synthetic 
waxes, already in wide use, are slated 
to come in for wider play in the 
future, will lessen eventual depend- 
ence on natural products. 

Inklings: The knowledge that U.S. 
carnauba wax consumers, who take 
more than 80% of Brazil’s output, 
finally mean business, may push Bra- 
zilian producers to higher goals. An- 
other likely — and welcome — result 
would be stabilization of price under 
the influence of a little more competi- 
tion. 





Bid Closing 


July 9 
July 9 
July 9 
July 9 


KC-16311 
KC-16313 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


Invitation No. Quantity 
General Services Administration, 1800 Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo.: 


22,000 Ibs 

5.400 Ibs 
436 drums 
400 drums 


General Services Administration, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex.: 


Item 


laundry chip soap 
scouring powder 
sweeping compound, P-S-863 Type I 
sweeping compound, P-S-863 
ype 


July 10 


FW-15204 
July 10 “ 


2,500 gals white paint—TT-P-47A 

3,685 gals thinner—TT-T-291A 

July 10 0 15,500 gals linseed oil—TT-O-364 
July 10 “x 5,000 gals oil paint—TT-P-40 

oo Pome aaeney eee een? General Services Administration, Region 2, 250 Hudson St., N.Y. 13: 

( n 

Name July 10 N Y-2-H-28454-A 10,000 soap 

aabiis NY-2-H-28756-A 7,006 sodium metaphosphate 

: Y 29749 scouring powder 

y hand soap 

paste soap 

floor wax, (water emulsion) 

primer paint 


PLANT DESIGN, 


$6 
} 3. Vilbrandt—CHEM. ENG 


$6.25 
0) 4. PerryCHEM. ENG. HANDBOOK, $15.00 


City 
Company 


Position 7-7 July 17 
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A COMPANY IS KNOWN 


sy tHe CUSCOMETS tL keeps... 


Of all the ways to measure success in business, perhaps the most revealing is how long 
you keep your customers. 

For 84 years Mailinckrodt has been uncompromising in its adherence to a policy of 
honorable dealing, dependable service and quality products; and as a result has earned 
the confidence of the industrial users of fine chemicals through the years. Our Giles-are 
filled with the names of customers who, with their antecedents, have been with us: for 
half a century or more. The age-yellowed cards in our active customer files underscore 
the importance of this basic business philosophy. 


MALLINCK2Z00T CHEMICAL WORKS «© St. Lewis + New York * Montresi 


ORGANIC INTERMEDIATES © INORGANIC : 
® CWEMICALS + CHEMICALS FOR ELECTRONIC” 


4 4 USES + METALLIC SOAPS » ANALYTICAL 


REAGENTS * PROTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 





© MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY ° SINCE 1867 











PROFESSIONAL 
Services 





EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes p Products 
Oe velopment Problems 
C omagptese a > Plict Plant p» Mechanical 
Ash ter MEW Scope Sheet C listing over 100 of cur ectivition. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








CLARK 
MICROANALYTICAL 
LABORATORY 
CH, N, S, Hal., Alkoxyl, Alkimide, Acetyl, Terminal 
Methyl, etc. Complete and competent service by spe- 
cialists in organic micro-chemical analysis. 

Howard S. Clark, Director 


104%4 W. Main St. Urbana, lil. 





EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS 
RESEARCH 


Photochemistry, Chemical Kinetics, Reac- 
tion Rate Studies, Vapor Pressure of Low 
Pressure Substances, Structure of Solids 
and Adsorption Studies. 


ANDERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





MARKET PLACE 


LOCAL STOCKS e CHEMICALS 
e RAW MATERIALS 
EQUIPMENT e SUPPLIES 




















SAUEREISEN 


ACID iad CEMENTS 


Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and biveprints. Write for catales 


Sauereisen Cements Co. Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 








Sponsored Industrial Research 


Bjorksten Research Laboratories 
323 W. Gorham St., Madison 3, Wis. 
13791 S. Avenue “0”, Chicago 33, Ill. 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 











ROGER WILLIAMS, INC. 


e 
e MARKET RESEARCH 
@ TECHNICAL WRITING 
@ TECHNICAL BOOKLET: s 
Write for ‘‘Profit Evolution’’ 
148 «East ren ene New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-6 








FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THz 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL PY SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 
WOrth 2-7763 - MArket 2-3650 











—R. S. ARIES— 


AND ASSOCIATES 
Chemical Engineers 
& Economists 

Process Analysis @ Surv: - 
Technical & Economic @ Market 
Research @ Product Development 

Evaluations @ Application 

Research 


400 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y.. Eldorado 5-1430 





Gudait aj 


GEORGE — & ae oe | ane. 








LEBERCO LABORATORIES | 


Hormone Assays ¢ Drug Assays | 


Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 
Sterility Tests ¢ Toxicity Studies 


Send for information concerning our services 
125 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 

















COLBURN LABORATORIES, INC. 
Research Chemists 
@ New Product Development 
e@ Organic Synthesis and R 
@ Non-routine Analytical Work 
723 S$. Federal St. Chicago 5, II 











D. H. KILLEFFER 


168 WESTCHESTER AVENUE 
TUCKAHOE 7, N. Y. 
) Phone: SPENCER 9-6821 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
CHEMICAL ENTERPRISES 








YOU CAN USE 


the SEARCHLIGHT SEC. 
TION (Classified Adver- 
tising) of CHEMICAL 
WEEK whenever you have 
personnel problems, wish 
to sell or purchase used 
chemical equipment or snr- 
plus chemicals. These ads 
are effective and economi- 


cal. 








How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 


through 


EDUCATION 


that saves lives 


The American Cancer Society's 
program of Public Education 
stresses cancer’s danger signals, 
to bring people to their physi- 
cians in time; Professional 
Education brings latest facts to 
doctors, nurses, dentists. Your 
contribution to the Society also 
strikes back at cancer through 
Research and Service to the 
cancer patient. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
Mail your contribution to 


“CANCER” in care of 
your local post office 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.20 a line, minimum 3 lines. 

To figure advance Payment count 5 average 
words as a line. 

2MPLOYMENT WANTED and Individual Selling 
Opportunity undisplayed rate is one-half of 
above rate, payable in advance. 

PROPOSALS, $1.20 a fine an insertion. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. July 11th at the New York Office, 330 W. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION 
BOX NUMBERS count as one additional line in 
undisplayed ads. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED or FOR SALE Advertise- 
ments acceptable only in Displayed Style. 


DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is mode 
im advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


issue subject to limitations of space available 


42nd St., New York 18, N.Y., 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $8.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 
AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7/8 inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page c. 1. W. 
will appear in the July 21st 








CHEMIST 


for Organic Coatings. 
Laboratory 
Experience not necessary but desirable. 
Southwest, Ohio. 


P1133 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 








TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE 


Chemical engineer, experienced in production, 
research consulting and personnel management. 
Desires managerial post in company training 
Programs, supervisory or advisory capacity in 
Production or development in a chemical in- 
dustry. PW 9589 Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 








GEAR UP FOR 
BIGGER PRODUCTION 


WITHOUT DELAY 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Ready for 





DR. ERIC SICK 
PLEASE CONTACT 
WILLIAM MERKLE 


336 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, III. 








URGENTLY NEEDED 
CARBOYS—STEEL DRUMS 
ALL SIZES 
GENERAL ——— — 

41 a ar ay A sy 


Newark 5 J. 
Mitchell 2- 3632 


CORP. 


157 HUDSON ST. 
WOrth 4-5900 
NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 


It’s Impossible to 
List in this space 
the 5000 Machines 
available from your 
FIRST SOURCE 
Send for our 
Latest List 








FOR SALE FROM CLOSED ALCOHOL PLANT 


55 new drums Alcohol Denaturant 
(Pyroligneous Acid) 
Tenn. Eastman No. ST-115 


omer EQUIPMENT CORP. 
521 W. Thompson St. 
"Philedsiohia a7 Pa. 
ST. 4-1515 














An 


Investment 


Productive advertising 
is an INVESTMENT 
rather than an EX- 
PENDITURE. 

“Searchlight” advertis- 
ers almost invariably re- 
port prompt and satis- 
factory results. 

BE CONVINCED — 
send us your advertise- 


ment TODAY. 
Address Classified 
Advertising Division 


Chemical Week 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 














AVAILABLE... 


CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
¢ Distillation 
¢ Extraction 
* Separations 
© Fractionations 
Drum Lots—Tonk Cars 


WANTED... 


© All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products 


Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


TRULAND Chemical & 


Engineering Co. Inc. 
Box 426, Union, N.J. UNionville 2-7360 





and SELLS 
USED MACHINERY 


FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 


Sugor, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
From a single item to a complete plant. 


CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 
CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 





FOR SALE 


Drum Blender, Sturtevant +3 Ro- 
tary, with reducer and 10 H. P. 
ex. pr. motor. Built 1947. 

Silica Gel Dehumidifier, 280 C.F.M 

t+~high pressure. Never installed. 

Cooling Tower, redwood, 25’ x 73 
x 29’, induced draft. Complete 
with fans, piping, pumps and con- 
trols. Built 1943. 

ALL ITEMS SUBJECT 
TO PRIOR SALE 
FS 1235 Chemical Week 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















CASH PAID 
For Capital Stock or Assets of 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


By large financially power- 
ful diversified organisation 
1474 Bway, N. Y. 18. N. Y. 
wishing to add another en- 
terprise to present holdings. 
Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1210, 














1—FEINC Rotary Vacuum Filter, 46” dia 
x 6 face, string discharge, Aluminum 
and Stainless Steel. 

1—Fletcher 30” Jr. Extractor, imperforate 
Stainless Steel Basket, Expl. Pr. Motor 
—NEW. 

6—Stainless Stee! Kettles, 209 pt. 
agitator—2700 gal. & 950 gal 

1—100 gal a Steel Type 347 Auto- 
clave, 18” x 9’, 250% pressure, Elec 
heated 850° F 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 
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ANIC PEROXIDES 


Di-?-BUTYL 
PEROXIDE 


STABLE, LIQUID POLYMERIZATION 
CATALYST FOR USE AT 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 100°C 


AssAaY — 97% (MIN.) 


TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 





UCIDOL DIVISION 
_ NOVADEL-AGENE CORPORATION 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








iF IT’S here eee 
ws NEWS... 


IT'S WORTH STOPPING TO SEE! 


Maybe Industry doesn’t maintain 

show windows on Fifth Avenue or State 
Street or Wilshire Boulevard like 
America’s great department stores. 

But your industry has a mighty effective 
show window ...and this is it... 

this magazine. In these advertising 

pages alert manufacturers show their 
wares. Here you will find 
up-to-the-minute news about products and 
services designed to help you do 

your job better, quicker, and cheaper. 

To be well-informed about the latest 
developments in your business, your industry... 
and to stay well-informed... 

read all the ads too. 





tt. +. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry, 
seventh edition, by Alexander Lowy 
and Benjamin Harrow, revised by 
Harrow and Percy M. Apfelbaum. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
N.Y.; 494 pp., $5. 


Here is the seventh edition of an in- 
troductory textbook with the em- 
phasis placed on the basic fundament- 
als of organic chemistry, but always 
presenting its material in the light 
of recent important applications and 
industrial possibilities. The sections 
dealing with aliphatic chemistry—es 
pecially hydrocarbons—along — with 
polymers have been revised to keep 
pace with recent developments. The 
authors. discuss the subject matter 
in such a way as to indicate to the 
student the multiple connecting links 
that organic chemistry has with medi 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy and the bio- 
logical sciences. 


Encyclopedia of Chemical Technol- 
ogy, in 12 volumes, edited by Ray- 
mond E. Kirk and Donald F. Oth- 
mer, Interscience Publishers, New 
York, N.Y., $25. per volume. 

Seven volumes of this comprehensive 
reference work have appeared already 
with the remaining 18 scheduled for 
publication at seven month intervals. 
Covering the full range of industrial 
knowledge, the more than 1000 au- 
thoritative articles furnish information 
on materials, production methods, re- 
actions, historical background,  pro- 
cesses and equipment for the chemist 
and chemical engineer. The reference 
volumes are complete with  illustra- 
tions, tables and flowsheets. 


MEETINGS... 


Summer Seminar in the Chem. of Nat. 
Products, Univ. of Brunswick, Frederic- 


ton, N.B., July 10-14 


Natl. Soybean Processors Assn., annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, August 16. 


Amer. Pharm. Assn., Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., August 26-31, 


Summer Symposium, Nuclear Energy 
Development, annual meeting, Oak 
Ridge, August 27-September 7. 


Amer. Chem. Soc., Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting, New York, N.Y., September 3-7. 


Amer. Soybean Assn., annual meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
lowa, September 6-8. 


Natl. Instr. Conf. & Exhibit, Sam Hous- 


ton Coliseum, Houston, Texas, Septem- 


ber 10-14. 
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REAVER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


Circle page numbers of items about 
which you want more details. Then 
write your name and address on the 
coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail it to us. Your request will be for- 
warded to companies concerned, the 
answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 


Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There 


(1) 


new 


are 
Editorial items on 

equipment, 
products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


three indexes. 
products, 
literature; (2) 


new new 


THE NUMBERS 

eldvertisements page 
number the ad- 
3efore the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters (a,b,c) in- 
dicate additional products in the ad 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items: — Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among 


—There is a 


on coupon 


for each 


vertisement. 


following 


items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Butyl Stearate 
Lead Cyanamide 
Sulestret 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Bag Filter Fabric 
Demineralizer 


Pemperature-Measuring Lacquer 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 
Vinyl 
W ares 
W Ai ed 


Finishes 


Control 


EQUIPMENT 

Carbon Brushes 

Delayed Coking Process 
Diaphragm Motor Valves 
Inspection Equipment 
Instruments 

Meters 

Packaged Steam Generator 
Potentiometer Controller 
Pressure Instruments 
Running-Time Recorder 
Viscometers 


July 7, 1951 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
For more data, circle number on coupon 


Chemical processes, molecular 
distillation service 
Chemicals 
Aluminum fluoride 
Ammonium acetate 
Ammonium bicarbonate 
Caustic soda 
Chlorine 
Copper fluoborate solution 
Copper naphthenate, report P-15 
Cyanuric chloride 
Diodo hydroxy quinoline 
Fine 
Fluorides 
Industrial 
Lead acetate 
Metallic ricinoleates 
Barium 


iromatics 


Cadmium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Zim 
Neopentyl iodide 
Nitranilic 
Nitromesitylene 
Nonylphenol 
Organic peroxides, 
di-t-butyl peroxide 


ac id 


Para amino benzoic acid 
Polyco butadienestyrene latices 
Potassium chromate 
‘otassium thiosulfate 


Sodium bichromate 


Sodium chromate 
Sodium sulphate 
Surface active agents 
D-40 
Sodium sulfonates 
Ultrawet series 
Wetting agent “S” 
Containers, cans, style F, 
lithographed & coated 


Containers, shipping sacks 
multi-wall paper 


Filter media, metallic cloths 
Mist eliminators 
Research facilities 


P 


ynal Services 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
MPLOYMENT 
ithons Vacant 
s Wanted 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Wanted 


EKOULPMENT 


WANTED 


Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Consolidated Inc 
Inc 


Products Co., 
Equipment Clearing House, 
First Machinery Corp 
General Container Co. 
Merkle, Wm 


Perry Equipment Co 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





Editorial Items 


40D 
401 
40F 


Advertisements 





BOORLETS. 


Chemicals 

Waxes 

32-p. booklet in its seventh edition, con 
taining information on procedures, prod- 
ucts and formulations for the manufav- 
ture of all types of synthetic wax polishes 
and finishes. The booklet makes note of 
changing market requirements since the 
appearance of the last edition in October, 
1948 as well as new Government speci- 
and other which influ- 
ence the standards of the wax polish in 
dustry as a whole. Cornelius Products Co. 


fications factors 


Weed Control 


Manual prepared for maintenance per 
sonnel giving data on methods and _ re- 
sults brought about in chemical brush 
and weed control as practiced by various 
industrial and agricultural organizations; 
also presented are cost data and evalua- 
tions of short-term 
control programs. E. I 
mours & Co., Inc 


versus long-range 


duPont de Ne 


Vinyl Finishes 

4-p. booklet dealing with vinyl paint sys- 
tems designed for the 
protection of metal, concrete, plaster and 
wood against corrosive action of chemi- 


cals 


types and uses 


fumes and salt water; applications 
include maintenance, manufacturing and 
construction projects. Protective Coating 
Ca, 


Equipment 
Pressure Instruments 


19-p. bulletin devoted to firm’s line of 
draft and low pressure instruments, dis- 
cussing indicators of various — types, 
controllers; essential fea- 
tures such as diaphragm units, bearings 
calibrating springs, and differential valve 
assemblies are explained and a two-page 
ipplication table serves to aid in the 
selection of the 


re¢ orde rs and 


instrument for 
The Hays Corp. 


correct 
varying conditions 


Instruments 

14-p. condensed catalog covering firm’s 
line of instruments and accessories, such 
is various types of manometers, inclin- 
draft liquid level 
gauges, sight feed bubblers and packaged 
test units for use in aircraft 
trial calibration test 
strument Co. 


ometers, gauges, 
and. indus 
work. Meriam In- 


Carbon Brushes 

28-p. booklet describing the design, ap- 
plication and manufacture of 
brushes for electric 
booklet is intended to familiarize users 
with the physical that 
must be known before proper recommen- 


carbon 
equipment. Th 


characteristics 


dation can be made for a brush applica 
tion. General Electric Co 
Diaphragm Motor Valves 
Specification sheet devoted to air-oper- 
ated diaphragm motor valves for use with 
either throttling band or 


narrow on-off 


40 


control instruments; details on size, con- 
struction, body 
etc., are given. 
Regulator Co. 


materials, connections, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Viscometers 

8-p. booklet presenting recording vis- 
cometers specifically designe d to measure 
automatically the 
in the 


used, 


solutions 
actual processes where they are 
thereby eliminating the 
of periodically removing samples for 
laboratory tests. Norcross Corp. 


viscosity of 


necessity 


Running-Time Recorder 


Bulletin giving descriptive and operating 
information concerning the application 
of running-time recorder to presses, fac- 
tory machinery, refrigerators, pumps 
conveyors, continuous ovens 


and furnaces. The Bristol Co. 


and motors 


Meters 
12-p. booklet dealing with industrial 
meters, intended as guide for the 


proper 
selection of 


measuring more 
than 200 chemicals, petroleum products 
and other liquids with varying corrosive 
characteristics. Complete table of meter- 
ed liquids contains material recommen- 
dations for the construction of meter 
parts for various services. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. 


meters for 


Delayed Coking Process 
20-p. brochure entitled, “New Horizons 
Lummus at Pan-Am Southern,” 
economics and processing 
significance of delayed coking and fea 
turing the Pan-Am southern unit at El 
Dorado, Ark., specifically—with sequence 
photographs, flow diagram and complete 
description of the process and operating 
results. The 


dis- 
cussing the 


Lummus Co. 


Packaged Steam Generator 
folder presenting 
designed for light oil 
light oil and gas 


6-p. steam generator 
and combination 
heavy oil and combina- 
tion heavy oil and gas—and for straight 
gas operation and finding power and heat 
applications in factories, hospitals, office 
buildings, etc. Detailed diagram of boiler 
is included. The Titusville Iron Works 
Co 


Potentiometer Controller 

Data sheet giving engineering specifica- 
tions of the electronic strip chart pneu- 
matic control potentiometer, an instrument 
combining advantages of pneumatic con 
trol with those of strip chart instrument. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Inspection Equipment 
8-p. bulletin covering optical and illumi- 
nating equipment for 
from simple naked-eye 
spection to high-powe}; 

; 


inspection jobs 
illuminated in- 
close-tolerance 

black-light, 
inaccessible or out of 
Arthur S$. La Pine & Co. 


Microscopic examinations 


fluore scent, and 


view Inspection, 
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FOR SPORTSMEN ONLY::: 


In what games are these 


rackets used ? FOR CHEMICAL 
| USERS ONLY--- 
jo< 

























































































Which of these 
B&A Fine Chemicals fit 
your production needs? 


* COPPER FLUOBORATE SOLUTION 
Developed by General Chemical to serve 
urgent World War II needs of the Electroplat- 
ing Industry, this fluoborate electrolyte is 
again in great demand. Low in metals, par- 
gome wa. can Indians, this ticularly lead, cadmium, iron, cobalt and zine, 
braves pep an by sa many as 600 to 1,000 B&A Copper Fluoborate is produced in con- 
monial dances. Preceded the game with cere- venient liquid concentrate form and assays 
44-46% minimum Cu(BF,):2. Among its many 
important uses is the plating of steel core wire 
where uniform thickness is of greatest impor- 
tance. 


* POTASSIUM THIOSULFATE 

Assaying a minimum of 96% K,S.0s, Baker & 

Adamson Potassium Thiosulfate is a uniform 

. white crystalline material, particularly low in 

Modification of popular game of the } sulfide sulfur. It is used in silver plating baths, 
called “Battledore and Shuttlecock’’ “* Gh contery as a blueprint eradicator, and for a number of 
originally covered with parchment. @ racket was other applications where the use of Potassium 

: Thiosulfate is desirable. 


* ALUMINUM FLUORIDE 


A white to light cream-colored powder of uni- 
form particle size and carefully controlled 
neutrality, Baker & Adamson Aluminum Flu- 
oride assays a minimum of 98% AIF;*3H.0. 
BETTE It is finding increased use in those specialized 

—— process operations which require a uniform 
inmates of Fleet composition, such as the manufacture of roof- 
entury; hence the =< [oom and brazing and soldering of 
ight metals. 


See next column for answers * AMMONIUM ACETATE 

Assaying in excess of 96% NH,C:H:O:, B&A 

Ammonium Acetate is particularly low in iron 

and heavy metals. Due to the high purity 

Just as these four rackets ; of its uniform white crystals, it is the ideal 
“kets were designed to meet selection for many exacting process uses. 

f a particular sport Among them are the manufacture of airfoam 

Chemicals are especially suited rubber; in medicine and pharmaceuticals; as- 

portant industrial applicat; ; sistant in dyeing; mordant in printing fabrics 

varying fi eee pplications, and in the manufacture of heat transfer salts. 

tata ying hne chemical requirements 

process industries, B&A offers ane satis! “i Sportsmen will quickly identify these rackets as 

n extremely wid 
range of products. Many may be suital y wide being used in: Tennis (1), Lacrosse (2), Bad- 
needs. For ac 1 y May be be uitable for your minton (3), Squash (4). 
: omplete listing, write today 


for booklet FC.7. 
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awe by royalty in England hundreds of 

© present version first appeared under th 
name “Sphairistrike" in 1873 in sah 
Nantclwyd, Wales. 


years ago; 


? Originating among the North Ameri 
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This game was first 

played by th 
Prison, England, in the early 19th 
small enclosed court still used today. 








the special requirements o 
the above B&A Fine 
to a number of im 

To supply the 
of the 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
7 1ED CHEMICAL @& DYE CORPORATION 
Pn. 40 RECTOR sStRreer 
poe Offices: Albany © Ad ’ caer 
neueee Charlo.te* © Chica 
packsoaville ° 
ittsburgh® « 


LPU CHL 


Min ) 
Providence © St. Louis® e¢ Sen pe toad Philadelphia? 
In Canada: The Nichen chemnetal Chemical Company, Inc Yakima (Wash. ) 
emical Company, Limited * Montreal® * Toronto® © Va 
incouver® 


{ \ 
‘FINE CHEMICALS 


. 
Complete stocks are carried here 





DOES WITCO 


8% COPPER NAPHTHENATE 
FIT YOUR PRODUCT 
REQUIREMENTS ? 


WITCO 8% Copper Naphthenate is 
an effective, economical fungicide 
and preservative for all cellulosic 
materials. It possesses excellent 
penetrating power, is inert, has good 
stability and is generally non-injuri- 
ous to the skin. It will not harm 
wood, metal or fabric and gives pro- 
tection against fungus, mold, mil- 
dew and marine parasites. Applied 
by dip, brush or spray methods. 
Already proved in numerous ap- 
plications that range from protect- 
ing fish nets to fence posts, WITCO 
8“ Copper Naphthenate is produced 
under close chemical control in 
Witco’s own plants—vour best assur- 


ance of getting effective results! 


For complete information write today 
for Technical Service Report P-15. 


Metallic Stearates 

Carbon Black 

Paint Driers 

Sunolite® (Anti-sunchecking Wax) 

Asphaltic Products 

Witcote® (Automobile 
Undercoatings) 

M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) 

Stabilizers for Vinyl Resins 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Los Angeles + Boston » Chicago * Houston « Cleveland + San Francisco 


Akron * London and Manchester, England 





